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TREVELYAN. 


PART    III.— CONTINUED. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Should  those  fond  hopes  e'er  forsake  thee 

Which  now  so  sweetly  thy  heart  employ ; 
Should  the  cold  world  come  to  wake  thee 

From  all  thy  visions  of  youth  and  joy  ; 
Oh  'tis  then — he  thou  hast  slighted 

Would  come  to  cheer  thee  when  all  seem'd  o'er; 
Then  the  Truant,  lost  and  blighted, 

Would  to  his  bosom  be  taken  once  move.' 

Every  one  has  surely  felt  that  there  have 
been  moments  in  his  existence  —  not  moments 
of  peculiarly  important  events,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, of  comparative  insignificance  —  which 
have    nevertheless    left    unaccountably    strong 
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impressions  on  the  mind.  Such  moments  may 
have  been  marked  merely  by  some  accidental 
enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  or  at- 
tended by  some  other  outward  circumstance  of 
apparently  as  trifling  interest.  But  such  de- 
licious recollections  which  have  so  strangely 
struck  our  imaginations,  have  always  had, 
though  often  unknown  to  ourselves  at  the  time, 
some  mysterious  connexion  with  our  destiny  or 
disposition,  by  the  means  of  which  they  are 
thus  fixed  in  the  mind,  and  obtain  their  undy- 
ing charm.  So  trifling  are  sometimes  the  out- 
ward features  of  these  recollections,  that  they 
may  be  forgotten  even  by  ourselves,  until  some 
as  insignificant  passing  event  touching  the  same 
string  in  our  hearts,  that  former  bright  spot 
suddenly  shines  forth  to  our  mind's  eye  in  all 
its  original  fascination. 

Such  were  to  Trevelyan  the  impressions  of 
this  day  spent  at  Richmond,  of  which,  happi- 
ness and  joy  had  certainly  not  been  the  pro- 
minent features  ;  yet,  ever  during  the  remainder 
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of  his  life  that  day  was  marked  in  his  memory 
as  one  of  those  peculiar  moments,  which  our 
imagination  consecrates. 

It  was  marked  too,  by  a  hard  struggle  with 
his  passions,  and  the  final  triumph  of  principle. 
On  that  night  when  Theresa  had  so  suddenly, 
so  unexpectedly  appeared  before  him,  in  the 
first  bewildering  rapture  of  the  moment,  every 
tie,  every  duty  was  forgotten.  Again,  that 
very  morning,  carried  away  by  the  fascina- 
tion of  her  presence,  he  had  abandoned  him- 
self to  its  charm.  But  such  feelings  could 
not  long  exist  in  a  mind  disciplined  as  his; 
and  when  left  to  commune  with  his  own  heart, 
amid  those  scenes  which  so  powerfully  recalled 
to  his  mind  every  circumstance  of  his  life, 
he  probed  that  throbbing  heart  to  the  quick. 
The  painful  scrutiny  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
culpability  of  the  feelings  to  which  he  had 
given  way ;  and  in  conscious  weakness  he 
applied  for  that  assistance  by  which  alone  we 
can  resist  one  of  the  strongest  temptations  to 
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which  our  nature  is  exposed.  His  passions 
were  gradually  calmed,  his  affections  exalted ; 
and  during  the  remainder  of  that  day  they 
were  such  "  as  even  an  angel  might  have  looked 
into  !" 

When  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  door  of 
Mivart's  Hotel,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  little 
St.  Ives  could  be  roused  from  his  sleep,  and 
persuaded  to  leave  his  resting-place.  "  Bless- 
ings on  thee,  dear  boy  !"  said  Theresa,  as  she 
fondly  kissed  his  half-stupified  face,  and  re- 
signed him  to  the  care  of  his  father ;  then 
holding  out  her  hand  to  Trevelyan,  "  I  do  not 
ask  you  in,"  said  she,  "  for  in  truth  I  am 
every  way  weary,  and  must  go  and  rest  both 
body  and  mind.1, 

It  was  now  near  six,  and  as  the  Penrhyns 
and  some  other ,  family  connexions  were  to 
dine  with  him,  Trevelyan  hurried  to  Caven- 
dish Square  as  fast  as  his  child's  pace  would 
allow.  On  reaching  home,  he  found  that  Au- 
gusta was   already  gone    to    dress  for   dinner; 
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he  therefore  ^deposited  little  St.  Ives  in  the 
nursery,  and  in  his  way  down  stairs  stopped 
in  his  wife's  dressing-room.  He  found  her  in 
unusual  spirits  and  good  humour,  being  in  a 
perfect  ecstasy  with  the  house  at  Cheshunt, 
and  at  the  success  of  her  inquiries  and  negoti- 
ations. "  It  was  so  airy  and  clean  !  such  an 
excellent  nursery  !"  with  a  room  opening  to 
the  right  and  another  opening  to  the  left — and 
all  so  convenient  !  Then  she  found  there  was 
a  very  clever  apothecary,  particularly  used  to 
children's  complaints,  within  half  a  mile  :  "  In 
short,"  added  Augusta,  "  there  is  but  one  ob- 
jection which  you  can  possibly  make  to  the 
place,  which  is,  that  I  fear  you  will  think 
the  rent  rather  high.'" 

Trevelyan,  too  happy  to  find  Lady  Laun- 
ceston  in  so  agreeable  a  mood,  and  feeling  that 
he  certainly  owed  her  some  compensation  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  spent  that  day, 
made  no  difficulties.  Augusta  was  in  raptures. 
"  Griffiths  can  go  down  to-morrow  and  settle 
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it  all,"  said  she ;  "  and  there  is  a  regular  car- 
rier three  times  a  week,  so  we  can  send  some 
of  our  things  next  Friday,  and  can  so  arrange 
that  the  children  shall  go  one  of  the  carrier 
days,  and  then  their  beds  can  be  taken  down 
that  morning,  and  be  all  ready  for  them  at 
Cheshunt  by  the  evening ;  nothing  can  be 
more  convenient.  So,  you  see,  it  only  re- 
quired taking  a  little  trouble,  and  all  was 
soon  settled." 

Augusta  was  dressing  for  the  ball,  and  as  at 
this   moment   her   maid    was  busily   employed 

decorating  her  hair,  and  thereby   entirely   in- 

/\ 
tercepted  Trevelyan  from  her  view,  he  thought 

there  could  not  altogether  be  a  more  favourable 
moment  for  putting  an  end  to  the  system 
of  concealment  which  had  hitherto  existed 
between  them  on  the  subject  of  Theresa,  par- 
ticularly as  he  was  convinced  that  St.  I\es 
would  soon  betray  in  whose  company  he  had 
passed  the  day.  Aware,  therefore,  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  have  the   first   word  of  the 
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story,  and  at  once  boldly  tell  the  truth,  he 
with  his  hand  on  the  lock  of  the  door,  and 
having  already  half  opened  it,  said,  "  Both 
carriages  may  be  used  to-night,  if  necessary, 
and  if  it  should  be  any  convenience  to  the 
Penrhyns  to  have  ours;  for,"  —  and  he  drew 
a  long  breath, — "  for  Lady  Herbert  Leslie  also 
went  to  see  my  sister  to-day,  and  so  I  went  to 
Richmond  with  her." 

Augusta  made  no  comment,  and  as  Trevelyan 
did  not  see  her  face,  he  could  not  tell  what 
language  her  countenance  might  have  spoken 
on  hearing  this  piece  of  intelligence  ;  and  inex- 
pressibly relieved  at  having  thus  got  over  the 
dreaded  confession,  he  immediately  left  his 
wife's  apartment  and  hurried  to  his  own. 

When  he  entered  the  drawing-room  before 
dinner  he  found  Augusta  and  the  children  were 
there  already,  as  well  as  the  Penrhyns  and 
some  of  their  other  guests.  Mr.  Penrhyn, 
who  was  particularly  partial  to  little  St.  Ives, 
had  him  on  his  knee,  and  as  Trevelyan  went 
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up  to  welcome  him,  addressed  him  with, 
"  What  is  all  this  long  story  your  boy  is 
trying  to  tell  me  about  a  pretty  lady  and  a 
currant  tart  ?" 

The  deepened  colour  in  Trevelyan's  face 
might  have  betrayed  to  his  friend  his  full 
consciousness  of  the  subject  of  the  child's  con- 
versation, but  Mr.  Penrhyn,  occupied  with 
his  little  companion,  did  not  observe  him. 
"  Come,  St.  Ives,1'  said  he,  kindly  encourag- 
ing the  narrator,  "  try  again :  what  is  it  you 
want  to  say  ?" 

c<  Why  St.  Ives  say,"  continued  the  child, 
"  that  me  went  with  papa  to  see  a  pretty  lady 
up-stairs  in  her  own  room,  and  then  we  went 
to  Richmond  to  see  aunt  Treevy,  and  papa 
and  the  pretty  lady  were  such  favourites  to- 
gether ! — and  she  said  she  would  be  St.  Ives' 
mamma  if  me  would  be  her  little  boy  —  and 
me  would  like  very  much  to  be  pretty  lady's 
little  boy,  but  then  St.  Ives  is  mamma's 
boy." 
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"  St.  Ives  is  a  very  foolish  little  chatterbox," 
said  Trevelyan,  passing  his  hand  over  the 
child's  mouth  as  if  in  play,  in  order  to  stop 
his  story. 

"  St.  Ives,  don't  make  such  a  noise,1''  said 
Augusta,  "  or  I  shall  send  you  away." 

The  boy  coloured  up,  and  was  for  a  few 
minutes  silent,  but  soon,  encouraged  by  Mr. 
Penrhyn's  notice,  he  returned  to  the  events  of 
the  morning.  "  Poor  pretty  lady  cried  so  !" 
resumed  the  little  narrator  :  "  but  aunt  Treevy 
said  if  she  would  be  good  she  might  play  with 
St.  Ives,  and  so  we  had  such  fun  in  the  garden  ! 
and  such  a  nice  currant  tart !  but  the  pretty 
lady  could  not  eat  any  of  it,"  and  he  shook  his 
little  head  in  commiseration. 

Lady  Launceston  here,  with  a  look  and 
manner  of  unusual  displeasure,  got  up  and 
rang  the  bell.  "  Send  Hitchcock  here  for  the 
children  directly,"  said  she,  as  soon  as  the  ser- 
vant appeared  —  and  in  a  minute  the  formid- 
able Hitchcock  carried  off  poor  little  St.  Ives 
b5 
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au  beau  milieu  of  his  story,  without  his  ven- 
turing to  remonstrate  on  his  abrupt  dismis- 
sal. Trevelyan  did  not  either,  and  for  more 
reasons  than  one.  He  had  not  himself  par- 
ticularly enjoyed  the  subject  which  his  boy 
had  chosen  to  enlarge  upon  ;  and  besides,  the 
presence  of  the  children  in  the  drawing-room 
was  one  of  the  disputed  points  between  him 
and  his  wife,  as  he,  with  perhaps  more  fond- 
ness than  wisdom,  was  always  desirous  to  have 
them  with  him  when  he  was  there,  while  Lady 
Launceston  on  her  part  strongly  objected  to 
an  indulgence  which  did  not  at  all  accord 
with  her  strict  system  of  education. 

As  soon  as   the  female   part    of  her  guests 
had  that  evening  departed,    Lady  Launceston 

set   off   for   D e    House    with   her   young 

charge,  leaving  Trevelyan  to  follow  with  Mr. 
Penrhyn.  By  the  time  these  two  latter  reach- 
ed the  scene  of  action,  the  ball-room  was  quite 
full,  and  dancing  had  begun.  Waltzes  and 
quadrilles  were  not  then  introduced  into  Eng- 
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land,  so  that  the  world  of  fashion  was  still 
labouring  through  the  endless  avenues  of  coun- 
try dances. 

Trevelyan,  having  no  particular  object  of 
interest  for  which  to  brave  the  heat  and  buffet- 
ing of  the  crowd,  remained  alone  near  the  door 
at  which  he  had  entered  the  dancing-room, 
while  Mr.  Penrhyn  went  on  in  search  of 
his  daughter.  The  monotonous  drone  of  the 
music  having  soon  thrown  him  into  a  reverie, 
his  thoughts  had  of  course  reverted  to  Rich- 
mond and  Theresa ;  and,  recurring  with  satis- 
faction to  the  impression  evidently  made  upon 
her  mind  by  his  sister's  exemplary  goodness,  he 
gave  way  to  the  hope  that  she  might  still 
be  checked  in  her  thoughtless  career  before 
it  was  too  late,  and  saved  from  the  dangers 
by  which  she  seemed  to  be  threatened.  While 
wholly  occupied  with  these  reflections,  the 
unvarying  wearisome  tune  at  last  ceased  — 
the  crowd  of  dancers  dispersed  —  and  as  they 
cleared    off,    he,    to   his   astonishment,    beheld 
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on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  in  the  full 
blaze  of  beauty  and  decoration,  and  the  evi- 
dent object  of  general  attention,  —  Theresa 
herself  !  —  On  one  side  of  her  was  a  person 
whom  he  did  not  know,  and  on  the  other  Mr. 
Lascelles,  on  whose  arm  she  was  leaning. 

Trevelyan  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes, 
or  restrain  an  exclamation  of  astonishment, 
for  she  had  not  said  a  word  to  him  about 
the  ball ;  and  although  several  hours  had 
passed  since  they  had  parted,  and  there  had, 
no  doubt,  been  full  time  for  the  great  change 
in  her  dress  and  appearance,  yet  he  could 
hardly  believe  it  was  the  same  subdued,  sensi- 
tive Theresa,  whom  he  had  so  lately  quitted. 
The  softened  expression  of  tenderness  and 
sentiment  which  had  left  so  delightful  an  im- 
pression on  his  heart,  was  again  replaced  by 
that  strange  excited  glance  in  her  eye,  which 
had  before  so  painfully  struck  him.  Again, 
as  on  that  night  when  he  had  first  seen  her, 
her    beautiful  neck  and    shoulders  were    inde- 
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licately  exposed  ;  and  again  her  whole  appear- 
ance was  calculated  to  excite  astonishment 
rather  than  interest — admiration  rather  than 
respect. 

Trevelyan's  first  impulse  was  instantly  to 
join  her, — but  he  checked  himself:  he  knew 
that  he  must  not,  under  any  pretext,  give 
way  to  the  all-engrossing  and  increasing  in- 
terest of  her  society ;  he  remembered  that 
Lady  Launceston  herself  was  now  present ; 
and  (what  perhaps  influenced  him  still  more 
powerfully  than  any  of  these  considerations) 
he  was  too  much  disheartened  and  piqued 
by  Theresa's  present  appearance  even  to  wish 
to  attract  her  attention ;  he  therefore  con- 
tinued, as  if  spell-bound,  at  his  place,  watch- 
ing her  every  look  and  gesture,  which,  to 
his  alarmed  imagination,  spoke  but  too  plainly 
the  allowed  familiarity  between  her  and  Las- 
celles. 

While  thus  engaged,  he  suddenly  beheld 
his  wife  approach   the   spot   where  they  were? 
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and  an  instinctive  feeling  of  dread  made 
him  hold  his  breath,  in  painful  anticipation 
of  what  was  likely  to  follow.  Theresa  imme- 
diately recollected  Lady  Launceston,  and  in- 
stantly, with  her  hand  extended,  she  advanced 
towards  her.  Augusta  stopped,  and  for  a 
minute  stared  steadfastly  in  her  face  ; — the  pro- 
ferred  hand  was  not  taken, — and  a  cold,  formal, 
distant  curtsey  was  all  the  recognition  which 
she  vouchsafed.  Trevelyan  bit  his  lips  in  vex- 
ation, scarcely  able  to  restrain  the  ejaculation 
of  anger  which  trembled  on  them. 

Theresa  still  stood  beside  Lady  Launceston, 
with  a  smile  on  her  face,  and  it  was  evident 
by  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  that  she 
was  addressing  something  kind  and  flattering 
to  her.  Augusta's  lips  did  not  move  in  reply 
— there  was  another  formal  curtsey, — and  she 
passed  on. 

Trevelyan's  heart  sunk  within  him  at  the 
wretched  prospect  for  future  domestic  comfort 
which  the  short  scene  just  enacted  before  him 
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foretold.  All  his  prophetic  fears  seemed  thus 
verified,  and  irritated  and  disappointed  by 
the  conduct  of  all  those  with  whom  he  was 
connected,  as  well  by  the  ties  of  affection 
as  those  of  irrevocable  duty,  he  sat  ruminat- 
ing on  his  perplexing  situation,  hardly  con- 
scious where  he  was,  or  what  was  passing 
around  him.  At  length  Theresa's  name  pro- 
nounced close  to  him,  instantly,  and  painfully, 
roused  him  from  his  abstraction. 

"  What  a  beautiful  creature  that  Lady  Her- 
bert Leslie  is  !"  exclaimed  a  distinguished-look- 
ing young  man  to  one  near  him,  (whose 
countenance  bespoke  that  supercilious  severity 
of  disposition  acquired  by  long  intimacy  with 
the  world,  and  its  most  degraded  members;) 
"  I  declare  it  is  impossible  to  keep  one's  eyes 
from  her,  and  I  have  been  staring  at  her  till 
I  am  really  ashamed." 

"  I  dare  say  she  has  no  objection,'"  said  his 
companion,  with  a  sarcastic  smile ;  "  at  least 
her  eves  and  dress  both  invite  observation  too 
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much  for  her  to  have  any  right  to  resent  it  : 
her  beauty  is  perfect  certainly,  but  I  cannot 
say  as  much  for  her  style  and  manners." 

"  Who  in  the  world  was  she  ?"  resumed  his 
friend. 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  know  exactly  who,  as  to  name 
and  family ,"  rejoined  the  frondeur.  "  Leslie 
picked  her  up  in  one  of  his  knight-errant  love- 
freaks.  Don't  you  remember,  a  few  years  ago, 
in  one  of  our  Funny  Club  expeditions  to  Rich- 
mond, his  attention  being  extraordinarily  at- 
tracted by  some  ballad-singer  on  the  river? 
Well,  she  is  the  self-same  person.  He  was  so 
desperately  smitten  that  evening,  that  he  went, 
like  a  fool,  and  took  a  lodging  at  Richmond  ; 
and  at  last  succeeded  in  winning  the  fair  song- 
stress. I  believe  she  is  somebody's  natural 
daughter,  and,  in  one  way,  Leslie  had  more 
luck  than  he  deserved,  for  it  seems  she  had 
not  only  a  beautiful  voice,  but  money  into  the 
bargain." 

"  And  where   have  they  been   ever   since  ?" 
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continued  Theresa's  admirer,  his  eyes  still  fixed 
upon  her,  "  for  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  her 
before." 

"  Oh,  they  have  been  abroad,  and  I  under- 
stand have  only  just  effected  their  escape  from 
Paris,  where  they  have  been  for  some  years 
among  the  detenus.  Lascelles  came  with  them, 
and  it  is  very  plain  in  what  capacity,  I  think, 
as  he  and  Lady  Herbert  seem  inseparable.  She 
appears  to  be  here  to-night  under  the  patronage 
of  Mrs.  Lindsay,  who  is  one  of  the  greatest 
jades  that  ever  breathed,  so  that  altogether  it 
is  a  fine  mess  !  As  for  Leslie  himself,  who  was 
always  a  sad  dissipated  fellow,  he  is,  I  find,  now 
become  a  regular  gambler.  I  saw  him  yester- 
day at  Ascot  betting  in  high  style,  as  if  he 
knew  perfectly  well  what  he  was  about,  and 
he  carried  off  a  great  deal  of  money. n 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  what  were  Tre- 
velyan's  feelings  during  this  conversation  ; 
for  he  was  himself  too  well  aware  of  many 
corroborating  facts  to  doubt  the  general  truth 
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of  the  statement ;  and  although  his  first  im- 
pulse, on  hearing  Theresa  so  lightly  spoken 
of,  might  have  been  to  resent  such  aspersions 
on  her  character,  he  was  compelled  to  allow  that 
her  appearance  and  ton  in  society  were  but  too 
well  calculated  to  give  rise  to  the  most  unfavour- 
able conjectures,  and  he  could  not,  therefore, 
venture  positively  to  contradict  that  of  which 
he  was  himself  again  painfully  doubtful.  What 
he  had  now  overheard,  however,  roused  him 
from  the  state  of  vague  passive  anxiety  which 
had  hitherto  oppressed  him,  and  he  resolved, 
at  all  hazards,  to  endeavour  to  rescue  her 
from  that  self-destruction  to  which  she  seemed 
hastening.  Theresa's  honour,  reputation,  her 
very  existence,  seemed  now  at  stake.  The 
greater  her  danger,  the  more  he  was  bound 
to  protect  her,  and,  as  her  father's  friend, 
boldly  to  avow  himself  to  be  her's.  If  he 
could  but  prevail  on  Augusta  to  countenance 
her,  all  would  be  well ;  for  not  only  her 
friendship  would   directly  place   Theresa  in  a 
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totally  different  situation  in  the  world  from 
that  into  which  she  was  now  by  unfortunate 
circumstances  thrown,  but  by  sanctioning  his 
own,  it  would  enable  him  to  exert  over  her 
that  influence  which  his  heart  told  him  he 
still  possessed.  Lady  Launceston  had  good 
sense  and  principle,  if  not  tenderness  of  feel- 
ing, and  he  thought  it  impossible,  that  when 
the  whole  was  fairly  explained  to  her,  she 
could  refuse  to  take  by  the  hand  a  misguided, 
neglected  being,  who  seemed  to  have  no  real 
friend  but  himself,  and  to  whom  he  was  bound 
by  a  solemn  promise  to  her  dying  father. 

All  these  considerations  decided  Trevelyan 
as  to  the  line  of  conduct  he  should  pursue,  and 
he  now  only  felt  impatient  to  put  it  into  execu- 
tion. Again  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  object  of 
his  solicitude,  and  at  last  saw  her  with  her  two 
companions  leave  the  ball-room  by  the  door 
which  led  into  the  opposite  suite  of  apart- 
ments. As  it  was  now  late,  he  concluded  he 
should   see    no   more   of  her   that   night,  nor 
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indeed  did  he  wish  it ;  for  he  felt  he  could 
not  now  freely  open  his  mind  to  her,  and 
to  speak  to  Theresa  on  common-place,  un- 
interesting subjects,  with  his  mind  oppressed 
with  anxiety  as  it  then  was,  would  be  im- 
possible :  he  therefore  remained  fixed  to  the 
spot,  revolving  in  his  mind  in  what  manner  to 
propitiate  Augusta  in  her  favour. 

It  was  not  long  before  Lady  Launceston 
joined  him,  announcing  her  readiness  to  go 
home  whenever  he  liked,  as  Mr.  Penrhyn  was 
willing  to  remain  with  his  daughter.  She  did 
not  say  a  word  respecting  her  meeting  with 
Theresa,  but  Trevelyan  fancied  (it  might  how- 
ever be  only  fancy)  that  her  manner  was  even 
more  than  usually  cold  and  dry ;  but  Au- 
gusta was  so  habitually  reserved,  that  it  was 
not  always  easy  to  judge  by  her  mere  manner 
of  what  was  passing  in  her  mind.  Trevelyan 
immediately  rose  from  his  seat,  and  followed 
his  wife,  but  the  crowd  in  the  outward  room 
being  excessive,  they  made  but  slow  progress. 
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Every  one  who  has  frequented  London  as- 
semblies must  surely  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  sort  of  stupified  trance  into  which  the 
mind  is  thrown,  by  the  confused  chorus  of  un- 
interesting voices,  when  it  is  strongly  occupied 
by  some  object  totally  unconnected  with  the 
scene  around.  Thus  entranced,  Trevelyan 
moved  mechanically  along,  heeding  no  one,  and 
making  short  absent  replies  to  the  common- 
place remarks  occasionally  addressed  to  him, 
when  suddenly  a  voice  and  laugh  which  always 
vibrated  to  his  heart,  struck  on  his  ear,  and 
quickly  turning  in  the  direction  whence  the 
sounds  came,  he  beheld  Theresa  seated  at  a 
little  distance,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  ad- 
miring young  men,  and  the  eternal  Lascelles 
still  at  her  side. 

Trevelyan  groaned  in  spirit,  for  all  he  saw 
and  heard  served  only  to  confirm  his  fears,  and 
render  his  hopes  hopeless.  Whether  the  laugh 
had  also  attracted  Lady  Launceston's  attention 
towards  her  from  whom  it  proceeded,  he  could 
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not  feel  sure ;  but  she  appeared  to  him  to 
quicken  her  progress,  and  soon  disappeared 
through  the  door-way  which  led  to  the  top  of 
the  stairs.  Trevelyan  cast  one  more  anxious 
look  back  at  Theresa,  and  her  eyes  then  met 
his.  She  coloured,  and  starting  from  her 
seat,  came  hastily  up  to  him. 

"  I  have  seen  Lady  Launceston,"  said  she 
hurriedly,  "  and  I  saw  you  in  the  ball-room,  and 
I  can  plainly  perceive  that  you  are  displeased 
with  me — though  for  what  I  hardly  know ;" — 
but,  as  she  uttered  these  last  words,  a  still  deeper 
blush  betrayed  her  full  consciousness  of  the 
offence — "  however,  we  cannot  discuss  these 
matters  now — but  will  you  come  to  me  to- 
morrow morning  ?  I  really  want  to  speak  to 
you, — to  consult  you." 

On  uttering  these  words,  the  expression  of 
Theresa's  countenance  strangely  changed,  and 
Trevelyan  felt  the  nervous  tremble  of  the 
hand  which  she  had  laid  on  his  arm. — "  You 
will   come,  will  you  not?"  —  said    she,  looking 
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earnestly  in  his  face,  and  then  added  in  a 
lower  tone,  while  an  arch  smile  again  suddenly 
illumined  her  features,  "  that  is  to  say,  if  you 
dare ;  and  pray  come  early,  for  I  have  much 
to  say  to  you." 

Trevelyan  had  no  time  to  reflect  on  his  an- 
swer, as  he  was  fearful  of  irritating  Augusta's 
possible  jealousy  by  any  further  delay,  and  he 
therefore  hastily  agreed  to  the  appointment' 

"  Thanks,  thanks,"  said  Theresa,  again  press- 
ing his  arm,  "  and  you  shall  scold  me  as  much 
as  you  please  ;"  then  casting  on  him  a  look  of 
playful,  almost  childish  contrition,  she  again 
returned  to  her  companions.  During  this  short 
conversation  Lascelles's  eyes  had  been  fixed 
upon  her  and  Trevelyan  ;  and  with  an  expres- 
sion which  plainly  told  that  the  story  of  les 
affaires  with  Pami.de  la  jeunesse  had  not  gone 
down  with  him  any  better  than  with  Marianne. 

Trevelyan  immediately  hurried  after  Lady 
Launceston,  and  found  her  already  in  the  hall. 
He  had  not  courage   that  night  to  commence 
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his  meditated  appeal  to  her  feelings  in  favour 
of  Theresa ;  little  therefore  passed  between 
them  during  their  drive  home,  for  although 
both  were  evidently  occupied  by  the  same  en- 
grossing subject,  Augusta  still  pertinaciously 
maintained  an  impenetrable  reserve  with  regard 
to  her  supposed  rival,  and  Trevelyan  wishing 
to  postpone  the  dreaded  moment  of  breaking 
the  ice  until  he  had  determined  upon  the 
best  mode  of  attack,  was  also  silent. 

The  matrimonial  tete-a-tete  breakfast  in  Ca- 
vendish Square  was  next  morning  even  more 
than  usually  cheerless.  As  soon  as  it  was 
over,  and  the  servants  and  children  had  all  dis- 
appeared, Trevelyan,  instead  of  repairing  to  his 
own  room,  according  to  his  usual  habit,  follow- 
ed his  wife  into  the  inner  drawing-room,  and  sat 
down  by  the  table  at  which  she  was  then  writ- 
ing a  note.  The  note  was  finished,  delivered 
to  the  servant,  and  the  door  closed.  Trevelyan 
then  summoning  all  his  courage,  at  once  ad- 
dressed Augusta  on  the  subject  next  his  heart. 
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"  Did  you  see  Lady  Herbert  Leslie  at 
D e  House,  last  night?"  said  he. 

"  Yes,1'  replied  Augusta,  with  evident  asto- 
nishment in  her  countenance  at  his  venturing 
to  name  or  even  allude  to  Theresa.  "  I  by 
chance  fell  in  with  her,  and  she  volunteered 
to  come  up  and  introduce  herself  to  me ;  I 
am  sure  if  she  had  not,  I  should  never  have 
known  her,  for  I  never  saw  such  an  extra- 
ordinary figure  as  she  is  become.'" 

"  Are  you  going  to  call  upon  her?"  conti- 
nued Trevelyan  after  a  moment's  pause,  and  in 
as  composed  a  tone  as  he  could  assume. 

"  Yes,  perhaps  I  may  just  once  call  upon 
her,"  said  Lady  Launceston,  "  that  is  to  say 
if  I  find  any  one  else  has  done  so,  because 
she  was  formerly  at  Trevelyan  Castle,  and 
because  Lord  Herbert  was  a  friend  of  my 
poor  brother's;  but  I  cannot  of  course  be 
expected  to  do  more  than  leave  my  name,  nor 
can  even  you  wish  I  should." 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  do,"  rejoined  Trevelyan  with 
vol,.  II!.  c 
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eagerness,  "  I  not  only  wish,  but  earnestly  re- 
quest of  you  to  show  her  every  kindness  in 
your  power.'" 

Augusta,  with  an  expression  of  astonishment 
mingled  with  anger,  hastily  said — "  You  really 
surprise  me  by  such  a  request !  and  I  can  only 
suppose  that  you  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  very 
light  manner  in  which  Lady  Herbert  Leslie  is 
talked  of;  although  I  should  have  thought 
her  mere  appearance  might  have  given  rise  to 
some  suspicions  to  her  disadvantage.  At  all 
events,  however,  whatever  your  opinion  of  her 
may  be,  mine  is  quite  settled,  and  you  must 
allow  me  in  this  instance  to  be  the  best  judge 
of  my  own  conduct,  for  I  know  what  is  due, 
not  only  to  myself,  but  to  society. " 

Trevelyan  felt  his  temper  rising,  but  he 
commanded  himself.  "  I  will  allow,1'  said  he, 
still  subduing  his  voice  and  manner  to  the 
utmost,  "  that  Lady  Herbert's  dress  and  ap- 
pearance are  against  her,  but  remember  that 
such   probably   is    the   fashion   of  those   with 
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whom  of  necessity  she  has  been  associating  in 
France,  and  the  same  cause  may  have  operated 
on  her  manners,  which  naturally  have  caught 
somewhat  of  the  ton  of  the  society  in  which  she 
has  unfortunately  been  thrown,  and  which,  al- 
though certainly  objectionable,  may  strike  us 
the  more,  from  the  total  cessation  of  all  inter- 
course between  the  countries;  but  these  little 
peculiarities  would,  I  am  sure,  be  soon  cor- 
rected in  your  society,  and  your  countenance 
would  of  course  at  once  silence  all  ill-natured 
prejudices  against  her.  I  need  hardly  add  that 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  beyond  a  little 
want  of  prudence  and  judgment  in  such  trifles, 
Lady  Herberts  conduct  is  quite  irreproachable, 
although  she  has  been  placed  in  very  trying 
situations." 

"  I  am  very  glad,  for  your  sake,"  said  Au- 
gusta, with  an  unusual  shortness  of  manner, 
"  that  you  are  so  satisfied  ;  but  as  I  am  not, 
I  must  beg  to  decline  the  honour  of  Lady 
Herbert's  acquaintance.'" 
c  2 
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Trevelyan  did  not  immediately  answer,  for 
he  felt  his  face  had  reddened  with  anger,  and 
was  fearful  lest  by  an  unguarded  word  he 
might  irritate,  where  his  object  was  only  to 
propitiate  ;  in  a  minute  or  two,  however,  again 
overcoming  his  feelings,  he  continued.  "  This, 
however,  is  hardly  a  question  of  opinion,  for 
it  is  one  of  duty." 

"  Of  duty  ! "  exclaimed  Augusta  hastily  ; 
"  I  must  say  I  cannot  see  how,  or  why,  I  am 
in  duty  bound  to  associate  with  a  person  of 
whom  I  think  most  unfavourably,  merely  be- 
cause some  years  ago  she  chanced  to  pass 
a  week  or  two  under  the  same  roof  with 
me." 

"  You  mistake  me,"  said  Trevelyan ;  "  the 
duty  to  which  I  allude  refers  to  myself,  and 
I  must  entreat  you  will  calmly  listen  to  me. 
You  know  I  was  guardian  to  Theresa  —  to 
Lady  Herbert  Leslie,"  said  he  impatiently 
correcting  himself.  — "  Her  father  bequeathed 
her    to   my    care,    my    protection.     She   is    an 
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orphan  —  she  has  no  connections  —  not  a 
friend  in  the  world  but  myself,  and  there- 
fore—" 

"  She  seems  to  have  no  lack  of  friends,"  said 
Augusta  interrupting  him,  and  with  a  most 
provoking  smile  on  her  face,  "  and  as  they  do 
not  happen  to  be  to  my  fancy,  I  must  on  my 
part  again  beg  you  will  excuse  me  from  having 
any  further  intercourse  with  Lady  Herbert 
Leslie  than  that  of  the  commonest  civility, 
and  even  that  will  be  for  your  sake,"  said  she, 
pointedly ;  "  for  had  she  not  been  a  friend  of 
yours,  I  certainly  should  not  even  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  call  upon  her,  —  and  few  in  my 
situation, — and  under  all  circumstances, — would 
have  done  as  much.'1 

"  Augusta  !"  said  Trevelyan  with  a  firmness 
of  manner  he  rarely  assumed,  "  I  have  never 
required  any  thing  of  you  as  a  husband  ;  I 
have  seldom  even  contradicted  your  slightest 
wishes  —  I  now  ask  &  favour  of  you — I  ask  you 
to  befriend  one  to  whom   I  am  bound  by  the 
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cred  ties  of  a  dying  friend's  wishes : — do  not 
force  me  to  demand  of  your  duty,  what  I  would 
wish  to  owe  entirely  to  your  affection." 

"  Ask  any  thing  of  me  but  this?  said  Au- 
gusta, with  most  provoking  composure,  "  for 
on  this  subject  my  mind  is  quite  made  up." 

"  And  so  is  mine,"  said  Trevelyan  with 
warmth,  "  therefore  think  of  what  I  have  said  ; 
for  I  give  you  notice,  that  as  soon  as  Lord 
Herbert  Leslie  returns  to  town,  I  shall  most 
certainly  ask  them  both  to  the  house." 

Trevelyan  hastily  rose  from  his  seat ;  for  he 
felt  that  his  temper,  naturally  none  of  the  calm- 
est, was  irritated  beyond  his  control,  and  he 
dared  not  therefore  trust  himself  to  longer  par- 
ley ;  particularly  as  at  that  moment  it  seemed 
perfectly  useless  to  push  the  matter  any  farther 
with  Lady  Launceston.  He  therefore,  with- 
out uttering  another  word,  abruptly  left  the 
room,  and  the  outward  door  was  heard  to  close 
with  a  bang  as  he  hurried  down  stairs  to  his 
own  apartment.     This  was  the  first  downright 
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quarrel  which  had  ever  taken  place  between 
Trevelyan  and  his  wife  ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  total  absence  of  all  sympathy  and  senti- 
ment between  them,  still  his  kind  affectionate 
heart  felt  it  much  ;  and  as  his  passion  cooled, 
and  conscience  resumed  her  power,  his  feelings 
were  the  more  acute  from  not  being  totally 
free  from  those  of  self-reproach.  Besides, 
he  did  not  very  well  see  how  he  should  ex- 
tricate himself  from  the  difficulties  in  which 
he  was  placed  on  Theresa's  account  ;  being 
too  well  aware  of  the  inflexible  nature  of  his 
wife's  disposition  to  flatter  himself  with  any 
hopes  of  her  relenting  in  her  favour. 

This  obduracy,  so  peculiar  to  Augusta,  pre- 
pared him  but  too  well  for  yielding  to  the 
charm  of  contrast  in  Theresa's  ever  interesting 
character  and  bewitching  manners ;  and  after 
passing  a  full  hour  in  the  vain  hope  that  every 
minute  would  bring  Lady  Launceston  to  him 
in  a  more  conciliatory  mood,  he  at  last  in  de- 
spair of  any  explanation  taking  place  between 
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them  at  that  time,  set  out  for  his  promised 
visit  to  Mivart's  Hotel. 

"  How  late  you  are  !"  said  Theresa  as  she 
welcomed  him  with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles  ; 
"  I  was  afraid  you  had  forgotten  me,  and  were 
not  coming :  sit  down,  for  I  have  much  to 
say  to  you." 

Theresa  was  pale,  and  appeared  depressed. 
"  There  is  no  use  in  having  any  concealments 
from  you,"  said  she,  "so  I  am  going  at  once 
boldly  to  inform  you  of  all  my  distresses  — 
But  first  tell  me  how  is  my  dear  little  cha- 
peron of  yesterday ;  I  hope  he  did  not  catch 
cold,  and  that  you  were  not  scolded  for  keeping 
him  so  late  —  And  by  the  bye,  why  were  you 
angry  with  me  last  night  ?  for  I  am  sure  you 

were 1   suppose,  however,    I   may   guess," 

she  added  colouring,  "  and  that  you  were  not 
pleased  at  seeing  Lascelles  with  me;  but  really 
you  give  too  much  importance  to  that  affair." 

"  It  is  impossible  to  give  too  much  import- 
ance  to   what    concerns    the   fair   fame    of    a 
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woman — of  a  wife,"_  said  Trcvelyan  with  much 
seriousness  of  manner.  "  You  have  never  lived 
in  the  world  of  England,  Lady  Herbert ;  you 
have  been,  alas  !  long  used  to  the  licence  of 
manners  at  present  adopted  on  the  Continent, 
and  as  your  guardian,  I  really  feel  bound  to 
warn  you  of  your  danger." 

"  Well,  really,"  said  Theresa  laughing, 
"  your  English  world  appears  to  be  a  little 
unfair;  it  says  nothing  to  a  manvwho,  without 
any  restraint,  any  excuse,  amuses  himself  as 
he  pleases ;  but  a  woman,  it  seems,  is  not 
allowed  the  most  harmless  recreation." 

"  Harmless  !  do  you  call  it  ?"  said  Tie- 
velyan. 

"  Yes,  surely  harmless,"  she  continued, 
with  eagerness,  "  where  no  feeling  of  the  heart 
is  engaged —  when,  indeed,  every  feeling,  every 
thought,  is  engrossed  by "  Her  voice  fal- 
tered, and  she  stopped. 

"  Then,  dear  Lady  Herbert,  if  there  is  no 
feeling  in  the  case,  why  risk  your  reputation  — 
c  5 
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why  involve  yourself  in  difficulties  for  which 
there  can  be  no  compensation  ?  —  indeed,  allow 
me  to  add,  no  excuse.  Why  permit  a  young 
man,  no  way  connected  with  you,  to  be  always 
at  your  side  ?" 

"  Merely  pour  passer  h  terns,"  replied  The- 
resa in  a  careless  tone  — "  for,  believe  me," 
she  continued,  but  in  a  totally  altered  man- 
ner —  "  believe  me  I  have  that  within  me 
which  will  ever  secure  me  from  all  such 
dangers  as  I  see  you  apprehend  for  me.  A 
woman  never  loves  twice  —  not  at  least  as 
I  have  loved  —  as  for  my  torment  I  still 
love  —  and  such  an  affection  makes  her  whole 
soul  revolt  at  the  bare  idea  of  that  which 
would  not  only  degrade  herself  but  the  sen- 
timent on  which  she  exists.  And  that  soli- 
tary sentiment  is  all  that  is  now  left  to  me. 

Oh !    Colonel   Trevelyan,  even  you  do  not 

know  me !  Even  you  are  still  not  aware 
that,  when  you  see  me  thus  playing  the  part 
of  a  gay,  hardened,  worldly  flirt,   I  am   then 
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most  wretched  ;  —  and  that  at  the  very  instant 
that  you  are  condemning  me  for  my  unprin- 
cipled levity,  I  am  merely  endeavouring,  by  a 
momentary  intoxication  of  spirits,  to  banish 
from  my  mind  feelings  and  recollections  which, 
if  given  way  to,  might  drive  me,  in  despera- 
tion, to  be  —  what  you  suspect  I  am  —  but  at 
which  my  very  nature  shudders.  Lascelles 
is  nothing  more  to  me,"  she  continued,  with 
a  wild  vehemence  of  manner,  "  than  a  tool 
which  may  be  of  use  in  at  last  rousing  my 
husband's  feelings  towards  me  — if  indeed  there 
are  still  any  left.  I  have  tried  kindness  — 
I  have  tried  forbearance — meanness  even — I 
will  now  try  what  effect  the  dread  of  injured 
honour  may  produce." 

"  Theresa,  beware  !"  cried  Trevelyan  ;  "  it 
is  a  dangerous  game  to  play.  Many  have 
tried  it,  but  have  always  been  worsted  in 
the  attempt.  And  if  your  own  feelings  are  so 
much  under  control,  how  can  you  answer  for 
those  of  another  ?     How  can  you  be  sure  you 
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will  ever  command  respect  from  one  to  whom 
you  give  every  encouragement  ?" 

"  Leave  that  to  me,"  said  Theresa,  with 
quickness  ;  "  Lascelles  no  more  dare  go  be- 
yond that  line  of  demarcation  which  I  have 
in  my  own  mind  laid  down,  than  he  dares 
make  love  to  your  pattern  wife.  And,  by 
the  bye,"  she  continued,  her  eyes  flashing  fire, 
"  I  spoke  to  her  last  night — I  went  up  to  her 
with  the  most  cordial  proffers  of  renewed  friend- 
ship— but  I  saw  the  proud  look  of  conscious 
superior  virtue  in  her  cold  countenance.— I 
saw  plainly  that  she  felt  there  would  be  con- 
tamination even  in  my  touch.  But  I  laugh 
at  all  that  —  I  can  look  an  unjust,  suspicious 
world  as  boldly  in  the  face  as  Lady  Laun- 
ceston  herself.  My  honour  is  as  unsullied, 
as  spotless — and  I  care  no  more  for  her  insult- 
ing treatment  than  for  the  world's  condemna- 
tion — as  I  merit  neither.  It  was  for  your  sake, 
Colonel  Trevelyan,  that  I  last  night  made  those 
advances  to  her.     For  your  sake  I  bore  with 
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the  affronting,  repulsive  rudeness  of  her  man- 
ner. I  even  went  so  far  as  to  pay  court  to  her, 
I  talked  to  her  of  you — of  her  children  —  of 
our  former  intimacy — but  nothing  would  move 
her  —  and  I  can  do  no  more ;  if  we  are 
to  be  foes,  it  is  not  my  fault :  I  have  done 
my  part,  and  any  future  advances  must  now 
come  from  her— for  I  cannot  lower  myself  so 
far  as  to  sue  for  the  protection  of  one  who, 
after  all,  does  not  stand  one  inch  higher  in 
the  scale  of  moral  rectitude  than  myself. — 
No,  not  even  so  high,1'  she  added,  with  an 
exulting  smile ;  "  for  what  have  been  her 
trials,  compared  to  mine  ?  What  has  she  had 
to  bear,  in  comparison  with  what  I  have  en- 
dured r 

In  thus  giving  vent  to  her  feelings,  Theresa 
had  been  betrayed  into  a  violence  of  manner 
which  Trevelyan  had  never  before  witnessed 
in  her,  but,  suddenly  composing  herself,  she 
resumed.  "  This,  however,  is  not  the  subject 
on  which  I  had  meant  to  have  talked  to  you ; 
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and  I  have  been  wrong  in  giving  way  to  such 
foolish  irritation.  If  I  have  expressed  myself 
too  strongly  or  improperly,  pray  forgive  me,'1 
said  she,  in  a  softened  voice,  and  with  a  sub- 
dued look.  "  I  am  sure  I  should  be  the  most 
ungrateful  of  wretches,  if  I  ever  voluntarily,  or 
knowingly,  said,  or  did,  a  thing  to  hurt  you. 
But  your  wife,  thus  rejecting — scorning  me ! 
it  was  that  I  could  not  bear," — and  tears  forced 
themselves  into  her  eyes.  "  But  I  will  try 
and  forget  it  all,"  she  added,  "  for  really  such 
things  are  not  worth  my  anger — and  now 
listen  to  my  story  : — 

"  Herbert  came  home  yesterday  evening 
from  Ascot  in  high  spirits,  having,  it  seems, 
won  a  great  deal  of  money:  he  directly  dis- 
charged an  awkward  debt  we  had  incurred  ; 
and  that  done,  he  said  he  had  resolved  on 
directly  setting  off  for  his  father's  in  Scotland. 
I  could  but  approve  of  his  intention;  indeed 
felt  that  he  should  not,  perhaps,  have  de- 
layed his  journey  so  long. — Well — I  had   re- 
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turned  from  Richmond  quite  good,  as  your 
little  boy  says.  The  sight  of  dear  Treevy 
had  somehow  revived  in  me  all  my  long-for- 
gotten better  feelings,  and  I  resolved  to  bury 
the  past  in  oblivion,  and  to  endeavour  to 
commence  a  new  life  of  domestic  cordiality, 
if  not  of  such  happiness  as  I  had  once  fondly 
flattered  myself  might  be  mine.  I  accordingly 
proposed  to  Herbert  to  accompany  him  to 
Scotland.  He  directly  made  all  sorts  of  dif- 
ficulties ;  but  I  patiently  obviated  every  one 
of  them,  assuring  him  I  was  willing  to  set 
out  that  very  minute,  and  that  I  would  travel 
as  he  pleased,  if  he  would  only  agree  to  my 
going  with  him.  Still  however  he  objected, 
saying  nothing  would  be  more  ill-judged  than 
our  attacking  his  father  en  masse  ;  that  I  must 
be  well  aware  that  we  had  for  long  been  in 
disgrace,  and  that  the  utmost  prudence  would, 
consequently,  be  necessary. 

"  I    reminded   him    how    particularly    kind 
Lord    Falkirk    had    ever    been    to   me;    how 
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much  better  I  suited  him  than  he  did  him- 
self, (which  was  true,)  and  that,  as  I  had  not 
been  the  culprit  in  those  offences  respecting 
money-matters  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
his  displeasure,  I  should  be  the  best  nego- 
tiator in  the  affair.  Herbert  only  laughed  •  at 
this  proposal  of  mine,  and  still  persisted  in 
his  determination  to  face  his  father  alone,  as 
he  well  knew,  he  said,  that  my  thoughtless 
imprudence  would  only  make  matters  worse. 
I  then  suggested  that  I  might  be  left  at  the 
nearest  inn  for  a  time,  if  he  thought  my  pre- 
sence would  be  so  injurious  to  his  interests. 
I  represented  in  the  strongest  terms  my 
friendless,  solitary  situation  here.  I  entreated 
—  implored,  I  might  remain  under  his  pro- 
tection. He  coarsely  ridiculed  my  sudden 
affectation  of  propriety ;  wondered  what  new 
whim  I  had  in  my  head,  and  bade  me  not 
tease  him  with  such  nonsense.  Again  and 
again   I   returned   to   the  charge,    till   at   last 
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wearied,  I  suppose,  by  my  importunities,  he 
gave  full  vent  to  his  passion,  and  fiercely  push- 
ing me  from  him — darted  out  of  the  room. — 
I  saw  him  no  more — and  he  is  gone  —  alone 
—to  Scotland." 

As  Theresa  uttered  these  last  words  she 
started  from  her  seat,  as  if  to  endeavour  by 
bodily  motion  to  check  the  agitation  of  her 
mind.  In  so  doing,  the  guitar,  which  she  had 
apparently  been  new  stringing,  and  which  was 
hanging  on  the  back  of  her  chair,  was  thrown 
down  and  vibrated  on  the  ground — its  sounds 
seemed  to  make  her  shudder.  Trevelyan,  who 
well  knew  the  feelings  which  they  must  have 
excited,  instantly  rose  from  his  seat  to  lift  up 
the  fallen  instrument ;  as  he  approached  her  for 
that  purpose,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him — 
"  Forgive  me,1'  said  she  in  a  low  broken  voice  ; 
"  I  shall  soon  have  done  with  my  tiresome 
story,  and  when  I  have  once  told  you  all,  I 
promise  you  not  again  to  torment  you  in  this 
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manner.  I  know  it  is  not  fair  ;  but  I  have  not 
a  friend  on  earth  but  you." — These  last  words 
were  scarcely  audible  through  her  sobs. 

"  Compose  yourself,  dearest  Theresa,"  said 
Trevelyan — himself  scarcely  less  agitated — and 
fetching  her  a  glass  of  water  from  her  dressing- 
table,  he  with  a  trembling  hand  held  it  to- 
wards her.  As  she  extended  her's  to  take  it, 
the  loose  sleeve  of  her  wrapping-gown  fell  back, 
and  he  recognised  on  her  arm  the  gold  bracelet 
which  he  had  given  her  the  morning  of  her 
wedding-day.  The  ornament  instantly  caught 
his  attention,  and  as  she  returned  him  the 
glass,  his  eyes  were  involuntarily  again  riveted 
upon  it,  while  the  recollection  of  the  feelings 
with  which  he  had  placed  it  there  on  that 
fatal  day,  rushed  on  his  soul  with  overwhelm- 
ing force. 

Theresa  soon  observed  the  object  which 
had  attracted  his  attention,  and  looking  in  his 
face  with  a  melancholy  smile  which  went  to 
his  heart — "  Ah,  do  you  remember  that  brace- 
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let  ?"  said  she ;  "  that  was  your  wedding 
present  to  me !  You  put  it  there  yourself 
the  day  I  was  married — and  there  it  has  re- 
mained ever  since.  —  You  don't  know  what 
a  valuable  gift  it  has  proved  to  me,  for  it 
has  really  acted  the  part  of  a  talisman  ;  the 
sight  of  it  often  checking  me  in  the  midst  of 
my  follies,  by  recalling  all  the  excellences  of 
the  kind  donor  :  in  short,  I  have  quite  a  super- 
stitious feeling  about  this  bracelet,  and  should 
be  sure  some  dreadful  misfortune  was  hanging 
over  me  were  I  ever  to  lose  it." 

How  rapidly  did  poor  Trevelyan's  heart 
beat  'at  those  words;  and  how  ardently  did 
he  long  to  press  to  it  that  lovely  hand  and 
arm  which  seemed  to  be  thus  in  a  manner 
marked  as  his  own  property.  He  stood  for 
a  minute  entranced  ;  then,  making  a  violent 
effort  over  his  feelings,  he  hastily  retreated  to 
his  former  seat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
writing-table. 

"  Well  now,"  said  Theresa,  drying  her  eyes, 
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"  if  you   have   still   patience  to  listen   to  me, 

I  will   go  on  with  my  sad   tale,   promising  to 

make  an  end  of  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  When  we  first  arrived  here  we  had   not  a 

farthing,    indeed   we    could   not   have   reached 

London  had  it  not  been  for  Lascelles." 

\ 
"  Good  God  i"    exclaimed  Trevelyan   in   an 

agony  of  alarm,  "  why  did  you  not  tell  me  this 
before  ?V 

"  Be  quiet,"  said  Theresa,  smiling  at  his 
vehemence;  "all  that  is  settled.  Herbert  im- 
mediately on  his  return  from  Ascot  last  night 
paid  that,  and  other  former  debts,  to  Lascelles ; 
and  most  thankful  I  am  he  did  so — and  he 
had  still  enough  of  his  winnings  left  to  take 
him  to  Scotland :  of  this  I  am  certain,  as  it  was 
on  hearing  the  flourishing  state  of  his  purse 
that  I  directly  formed  the  plan  of  accompany- 
ing him.  I  was  in  such  a  state  of  irritation 
after  he  had  thus  cruelly  left  me, —  so  entirely 
engrossed  by  that  one  feeling,  that  I  thought 
of  nothing   else,    and    it  was   not  till   he   was 
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actually  gone,  that  my  helpless — destitute — 
situation  struck  me ;  for,"  said  she,  taking  her 
purse  out  of  her  bag,  and  playfully  tossing  it 
in  the  air — "  I  have  not,  you  see,  one  sous 
left. 

"  This  is  a  ridiculous,  artificial  sort  of  dis- 
tress,1'' added  she  laughing,  "  being  of  course 
merely  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  we  have  been,  and  are  still,  placed  ; 
but  nevertheless  cela  ne  laisse  pas  d'etre  very 
awkward  and  disagreeable  for  the  moment. 
I  know  that  Herbert  went  the  instant  we 
arrived  in  London  to  Lord  Falkirk's  banker, 
but  of  course  he  could  get  nothing  from  that 
quarter,  as  strict  orders  had  long  since  been 
given  that  none  of  his  draughts  should  be 
answered. 

"  As  for  my  own  money,"  she  continued, 
"  I  really  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  it, 
except  that  I  suspect  the  interest  it  should  pro- 
duce has  long  been  forestalled  ;  in  short  the 
truth  is,  since  Herbert  took  to  this  unfortunate 
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amusement  of  gaming,  he  is  one  day  rich,  and 
pennyless  the  next,  having  scarcely  ever  any- 
thing he  can  call  his  own  ;  and  how  we  get 
on  at  all  the  Lord  knows  ! — Now  I  have  two 
favours  to  ask  of  you  :  one  is,  that  you  will 
speak  to  the  man  of  the  hotel,  and  try  and 
make  some  bargain  for  me  while  I  remain 
here;  for  neither  Herbert  nor  I  ever  thought 
of  anything  of  the  sort,  and  I  suspect  he 
is  charging  us  at  a  most  unconscionable  rate. 
Then  could  you  try  and  find  out  for  me  the 
state  of  affairs  with  regard  to  the  interest  of 
my  own  money  ?  I  have  no  scruple  in  asking 
all  this  of  you,"  said  she  with  a  most  winning 
smile ;  "  I  have  received  so  many  favours  at 
your  hands  that  one  more  or  less  makes  little 
difference  in  the  enormous  debt  of  gratitude 
I  owe  you.  Nor  do  I  any  more  scruple  in 
accepting  from  you  any  immediate  pecuniary 
assistance,  —  which  will  of  course  be  but  a 
loan, — for  Herbert  seems  quite  satisfied  that, 
as  soon  as  he  has  seen  his  father,  has  begged 
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pardon,  and  promised  to  be  good  in  future, 
his  former  allowance  will  be  renewed,  and  then 
all  will  do  well." 

"  And  are  you  then  going  to  remain  here, 
alone,  while  your  husband  is  away  ?"  enquired 
Trevelyan  with  painful  anxiety. 

"  Why  yes,  to  be  sure,  for  where,  to  whom, 
can  I  go  ?"  said  Theresa  in  a  melancholy  tone ; 
— "  I  assure  }'ou  I  feel  sorely  the  desertion,  and 
awkwardness  of  my  situation  ;  friendless,  and 
I  may  say  a  total  stranger,  here  in  London  ; 
and,  oh  !  how  joyfully  would  I  have  risked 
any  inconvenience,  any  fatigue,  anything  in 
short,  if  Herbert  would  have  agreed  to  my 
accompanying  him — But,1' — and  again  tears 
started  into  her  eyes, — "  I  verily  believe  my 
society  is  become  hateful  to  him ;  or  at  least 
so  indifferent,  that  he  does  not  care  what 
becomes  of  me." 

She  paused  a  minute,  and  then  looking 
reproachfully  in  Trevelyan's  face,  — "  Now 
that  you   know  all  this,  judge  whether  it  was 
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the  love  of  pleasure  that  took  me  last  night 
to  D House  ;  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
spair ! — I  felt  that  anything  would  be  better — 
safer,  indeed,  for  me,  than  my  own  thoughts  ! 
—  I  could  not  get  Richmond,  and  all  the 
recollections  to  which  the  sight  of  that  my  first 
happy  home  had  given  rise,  out  of  my  head, 
and  willing  to  prolong  such  delightful  feelings, 
as  soon  as  I  had  parted  from  you  I  set  to 
work  to  new  string  this  guitar,  and  was  still 
endeavouring  to  recall  all  our  old  favourite 
Richmond  songs,  when  Herbert  arrived  : — my 
whole  heart  was  in  these  former  days  of  hap- 


piness !"  .  -.  .  .   . 

She  stopped  for  a  moment,  big  tears  rolling, 
almost  unconsciously  to  herself,  down  her 
cheeks. 

iC  You  know  what  followed,"'*  she  continued 
wildly  ;  "  the  contrast  between  the  past  and  the 
present  was  too  much  to  bear. — Oh,  why  was 
that  peaceful  bliss  ever  disturbed  ? — Why  for 
my  misery  did   Herbert  and  I   ever  meet  ?  — 
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and  why  was  I  then  so  fatally  blind  to  what 
would  have  been  my  real  happiness  ! — for  you 
would  have  been  ever  kind  to  me. —  You  would 
ever  have  been  at  least  a  friend,  a  counsellor, 
to  the  poor  deserted  Theresa, —  and  Heaven 
knows  how  much  she  now  stands  in  need  of 
both." 

As  Theresa  uttered  these  words,  her  head 
sank  on  the  table  before  her,  and  extending 
her  arm  towards  Trevelyan,  she  convulsively 
grasped  his  hand. 


VOL.  Ill, 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Oh !  that  what  once  I  was  in  name, 

I  now  in  act  could  be ! 
The  guardian  of  thy  peace,  thy  fame, 

Thy  faith,  and  purity ! 

That  I  had  still  the  right  to  urge 

What  might  awake  a  fear  ! — 
Thy  bark  is  on  the  whirlpool's  verge — 

I  must  not — dare  not  steer. 

Old  Song. 

A  MAN  at  forty  may  be  considered  past  the 
age  of  those  sudden  ebullitions  of  passion  which 
for  the  time  overthrow  the  reason  ;  of 

"  Hasty  love  soon  blown  to  fire." 
But  it  is,  perhaps,   the  very  period  in  his  life 
at   which    the   strong    sentiment   of  long-tried 
affection  exercises  most  power   over   his   soul. 
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When  Trevelyan  felt  his  hand  thus  pressed  by 
her  who  had  been  for  so  long  the  constant, 
though  unacknowledged  idol  of  his  heart,  it 
became  as  if  palsied  in  her  grasp ! — His  whole 
frame  shook  with  violent  and  contending  emo- 
tions !  —  He  dared  not  move  —  he  dared  not 
speak  —  and,  for  a  minute,  he  nearly  forgot 
those  sacred  ties  by  which  they  were  each 
bound  to  another.  In  this  mental  conflict,  his 
hand  still  trembling  within  Theresa's,  he  ap- 
plied for  a  strength  greater  than  his  own  —  and 
his  prayer  was  heard. 

"  Theresa,"  said  he  at  length,   in  a  solemn 
voice,  "  I  am  still  that  friend — that  counsellor ; 

look  on  me  as your  father! — and  in  that 

sacred  name  and  character  allow  me  once  again 
to  claim  an  authority  over  you,  which  may  still 
save  you  from  destruction  and  despair.  There 
is  no  use,"  he  continued,  with  much  imitation, 
"  in  now  recurring  to  the  past ;  Heaven  knows, 
such  recollections  are  as  torturing  to  me  as  to 
yourself;    but  if  you  will    be   guided    by  one 
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whose  happiness  is  but  too  much  involved  in 
yours,  I  will  still  insure  you  peace  and  con- 
tent. Time,  reflection,  and  the  disappointment 
in  which  such  pursuits  as  those  to  which  your 
husband  is  now  devoted  never  fail  to  end,  will 
again  restore  him  to  you  ;  but  you,  on  your 
part,  must  take  care  to  deserve  his  returning 
affections,  and  not  vainly  seek  to  reclaim  him 
by  means  which  can  only  involve  yourself  in 
ruin.  He  will  not  now  be  long  absent ;  I  need 
not  say  that  I  will  during  that  time  be  of  all 
the  use  and  comfort  to  you  I  can  ;  and  I  have 
a  plan  to  propose,  which  will  at  once  extricate 
you  from  all  your  present  difficulties.  Spend 
the  time  of  Lord  Herbert's  absence  with  my 
sister  at  Richmond.  I  am  sure  her  reception 
of  you  yesterday  cannot  have  left  a  doubt 
on  your  mind  as  to  her  feelings  towards  you, 
and  her  more  than  willingness  to  receive  you 
again  under  her  roof. —  Oh,  Theresa,  I  im- 
plore you,  return  again  to  that  home  where  you 
say   you   were   once   so   happy  V      And    Tre- 
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velyan  now  again  ventured  to  look  earnestly 
in  her  face,  and  to  return  the  pressure  of  the 
hand  which  had  still  remained  locked  in  his. 

Theresa  sat  for  an  instant  silent,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground  ;  at  length,  in  a  deject- 
jd  tone,  she  said,  "  I  dare  say,  —  I  allow 
your  advice  is  good ;  and  at  all  events  your 
proposal  is  most  kind.  But" — and  she  hesi- 
tated— "but  —  I  fear,  at  this  moment — I  have 
engagements." 

"  Engagements  !"  repeated  Trevelyan  with 
eagerness,  "  and  with  whom  ?" 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  Theresa,  smiling 
through  her  still  remaining  tears;  "only  with 
Mrs.  Lindsay." 

"  And  who  is  this  Mrs.  Lindsay,"  said  Tre- 
velyan, "  with  whom  you  seem  to  have  so 
much  intercourse  ?" 

"  Why,  really,  as  to  who  she  is,  I  can 
hardly  tell ;  we  fell  in  with  her  and  her  hus- 
band at  Naples,  among  many  others,  all  tra- 
vellers  like    ourselves  ;     but    they    were    more 
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lucky  than  we  were,  for  they  reached  home  in 
time,  and  Colonel  Lindsay  is  now  again  abroad 
with  our  army  ;  however,  I  really  cannot  pre- 
tend to  much  knowledge  of  my  friend,  nor 
should  I  say  that  I  altogether  like  or  approve 
of  her  —  mais  que  voulez  vous ;  there  is  not 
another  being  in  the  whole  world  of  London 
who  has  shown  me  the  smallest  kindness ;  not 
another  who  has  held  out  to  me  the  hand  of 
friendship,  or  even  of  common  civility.  Be- 
sides," she  continued,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
"  as  to  going  to  Richmond,  I  fear  I  am  not 
good  enough  for  your  sister;  she  was  most 
kind  to  me  during  the  short  time  I  was  with 
her,  because  she  knew  not  what  a  different 
being  I  am  from  herself;  and  then  the  sight 
of  her  extraordinary  goodness  and  piety  had 
such  an  effect  upon  me,  that  I  was  myself  for 
the  moment  a  different  person,  and  really  felt 
ready  to  become  a  saint  also — a  stuir  de  la 
charite  —  in  short,  a  pattern  of  all  that  is  right 
— but  I  fear  the  good  fit  is  gone  off,"  said  she 
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with  a  sigh ;  "  and  I  shrink  from  the  idea  of  the 
excellent,  pious  Treevy  seeing  me  de  plus  prh. 
But  I  will  drive  down  again  to  her  some  morn- 
ing very  soon,  and  there  is  no  saying,"  added 
she,  smiling,  "  what  a  second  visit  may  do  for 
me  ;  in  the  mean  time,  however,  I  will  really  be 
guided  by  you,  if  you  will  undertake  so  trou- 
blesome a  charge.  Your  bracelet  shall  still  be 
a  check  to  my  follies,  and  I  will  amuse  my- 
self here  with  my  guitar,  and  my  old  Rich- 
mond recollections,  and  keep  out  of  mischief 
as  much  as  I  can."  So  saying,  she  took  the 
instrument  from  the  back  of  the  chair,  and 
throwing  the  ribbon  across  her  shoulders,  she 
swept  her  hand  over  the  strings,  and  began 
that  same  Neapolitan  barcarola  which  had 
acted  so  important  a  part  in  her  history. 

There  is  nothing  which  possesses  to  such  a 
degree  as  music  the  mysterious  power  of  re- 
calling former  scenes.  While  Trevelyan  sat 
entranced  on  once  again  hearing  that  rich  me- 
lodious voice  whose  tones  had  so  often   lulled 
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his  soul  in  rapture,  the  past  all  rushed  on  his 
mind  ;  again  he  felt  the  soft  air  of  those  balmy 
summer  evenings  during  which  he  had  skimmed 
along  the  Thames  with  Theresa  at  his  side ; 
the  splash  of  his  oar  seemed  to  his  imagination 
to  unite  with  the  notes  of  the  guitar,  and  he 
again  thought  he  beheld  her  innocent  sparkling 
countenance  and  heard  her  joyous  laugh ;  but 
after  a  few  bars  the  voice  of  the  gay  song- 
stress became  uncertain  ;  —  it  suddenly  ceased 
entirely,  and  Theresa  burst  into  tears  ! 

Trevelyan  sat  for  some  time  his  face  cover- 
ed with  his  hand,  a  dead  pause  ensuing.  At 
last  he  abruptly  rose  from  his  seat.  "  Lady 
Herbert,1'  said  he,  purposely  avoiding  looking 
at  her — "  I  will  leave  you  now,  and  endea- 
vour to  do  all  you  wish.  I  will  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  with  the  master  of  the 
hotel,  and  will  directly  inquire  into  the  state 
of  your  affairs  at  the  banker's ;  in  the  mean 
time  here  is  some  of  your  oivn  money  in 
advance,"   and   he   laid   before  her  a  draught 
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for  two  hundred  pounds ;  "  and  be  of  good 
cheer,"  he  added ;  "  all  will  yet  be  well/1 — 
Poor  Trevelyan's  countenance,  however,  at 
the  moment  ill  seconded  his  words,  and  his 
assumed  cheerfulness  reached  not  the  heart  of 
her  whom  it  was  intended  to  encourage.  He 
stood  a  minute  by  Theresa — he  took  her  hand 
— and  then,  relinquishing  it  even  more  quickly 
than  he  had  seized  it,  he  hastily  left  the  room. 

Trevelyan  spent  the  whole  of  that  morning 
busily  engaged  in  Theresa's  affairs,  and  feel- 
ing himself  under  present  circumstances  to  be 
totally  unequal  to  encountering  his  wife  in  a 
tete-a-tete,  he  wrote  her  a  note,  begging  she 
would  not  wait  dinner  for  him,  as  he  found 
he  should  be  obliged  to  be  early  at  the  House, 
and  would  therefore  dine  at  his  club.  From 
that  same  club  he  wrote  Theresa  a  detailed 
account  of  the  state  of  her  affairs,  as  he 
thought  it  most  prudent  to  discuss  these  do- 
mestic matters  in  that  manner,  and  not  expose 
himself  to  the  dangers  of  another  such  inter- 
D  5 
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view  ;  and  many  a  plan  did  he  during  that  day 
form  for  her  future  good  and  comfort,  but  as 
in  each  of  them  Augusta's  co-operation  was 
necessary,  the  long  experience  he  had  of  her 
inflexible  determination  of  character  obliged 
him  to  relinquish  them  one  after  another  as 
soon  as  conceived,  and  left  him  in  the  same 
state  of  doubt  and  apprehension. 

When  Lord  and  Lady  Launceston  met  at 
breakfast  the  following  day,  not  a  word  was 
said  by  either  with  reference  to  their  conver- 
sation on  the  preceding.  There  was  perhaps 
an  additional  chill  of  reserve  in  Augusta's  man- 
ner, but  it  was  a  something  which  Trevelyan 
felt  rather  than  could  have  defined,  and 
to  an  indifferent  observer  she  would  probably 
have  appeared  precisely  the  same  as  usual. 
The  children  were  fortunately  that  morning 
in  peculiarly  high  spirits,  and  Augusta  luckily 
did  not,  as  usual,  check  their  mirth. 

At  last,  when  the  servants  had  left  the  room, 
she  said,  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to  defy  con- 
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tradiction,  "  As  to-day  is  Friday — which  you 
may  have  forgotten — I  am  going  to  send  most 
of  the  things  to  Cheshunt,  and  as  Hitchcock 
says  she  can  manage  very  well  here  for  one 
night  without  Louisa  and  Freddy's  beds,  I 
shall  send  them  also  to-day,  and  intend  to  go 
with  the  children  myself  to-morrow,  —  to  re- 
main." 

Trevelyan  looked  quickly  into  his  wife's  face, 
for  he  directly  guessed  at  the  true  reason  for 
this  sudden  departure  into  the  country  ;  feeling 
certain  that  she  had  resolved  upon  it  in  order 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  any  further  inter- 
course with  Theresa.  Expostulation  or  ex- 
planation would  however,  he  knew,  be  vain, 
and  peremptory  commands  pretty  nearly  as 
useless,  besides  being  what  he  never  wished 
to  have  recourse  to ;  he  could,  therefore,  only 
acquiesce  in  her  determination,  hoping  that 
time  and  reflection  would  bring  her  to  better 
feelings  on  the  subject. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  breakfast,   a   note 
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was  delivered  to  Trevelyan,  which  instantly 
brought  all  the  blood  into  his  face  as  he  recog- 
nized Theresa's  well-known  hand.  On  opening 
it  he  read  as  follows  : — 

"  This  is  so  delicious  a  day,  I  am  going  to 
drive  down  (alone)  to  Richmond — have  you 
any  commands  ?  You  see  the  power  of  the 
bracelet  !  I  intend  to  return  early,  for  I  dine 
with  Mrs.  Lindsay  at  five,  as  we  are  going  to 
the  Play.  I  suppose  you  would  not  do  so 
frisky  a  thing  as  join  us  there. 

"  Yours,  T.  L." 

Trevelyan  read  this  note  over  several  times, 
for  strong  was  the  temptation  to  accede  to  The- 
resa's proposal  for  the  evening ;  still  stronger, 
perhaps,  that  of  accompanying  her  to  Rich- 
mond. But  he  resisted  both  ;  and  regretting 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  accept  her  invitation 
to  the  Play,  he  merely  thanked  her  for  her 
offer,  and  for  her  intended  visit  to  his  sister. 
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When  he  put  this  answer  into  the  servant's 
hand  he  felt  better  satisfied  with  himself  than 
for  several  days  past;  and  when,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  he  accompanied  Lady  Laun- 
ceston  to  her  carriage  on  her  departure  for 
Cheshunt,  he  looked  her  more  boldly  in  the 
face,  and  embraced  his  children,  in  particular 
the  dear  little  St.  Ives,  with  freer  feelings  of 
tenderness. 

Although  thus  left  master  of  the  field,  Tre- 
velyan  was  so  well  aware  of  the  danger  of 
frequent  intercourse  with  one  who  he  could 
not  disguise  to  himself  still  retained  too  much 
of  her  former  power  over  his  affections,  that 
he  felt  he  could  not  venture  to  turn  his  liberty 
to  any  account  in  the  protection  of  the  deserted 
Theresa.  Yet  how  avoid  the  trial  altogether 
without  abandoning  to  her  fate  the  helpless 
being  whom  he  had  sworn  to  protect,  and 
who  had  no  friend  on  earth  but  himself? 

During  this  period  of  voluntary  banishment, 
he  twice  accidentally  fell  in   with   her.     Each 
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time  she  was  in  Mrs.  Lindsay's  company ; 
each  time  Lascelles  was  in  attendance,  and 
each  time  the  blush  which  tinged  her  face 
avowed  the  consciousness  of  deserving  her 
guardian's  censure.  He  however  said  no- 
thing to  her  with  regard  to  her  conduct. 
It  was  vain  to  bid  her  choose  her  society 
better,  when  she  in  fact  had  no  choice.  It 
was  equally  vain  to  expect  she  would  consent 
to  live  in  total  solitude.  She  was  banished 
from  his  home,  which  might  have  been  to  her 
a  safe  asylum,  and  principle  forbade  him  offer- 
ing to  supply  the  place  of  those  from  whom 
he  wished  her  to  separate.  Whenever  chance 
thus  threw  them  together,  her  pleasure  at 
seeing  him  was  most  unfeigned,  and  whenever 
her  eyes  met  his  they  still  seemed  to  speak 
the  language  of  rectitude  and  sincerity,  as  if 
the  sight  of  him  immediately  recalled  the  better 
feelings  of  her  heart.  How  hard  to  be  forced 
to  repulse  one  who  appeared  to  cling  to  him 
as  her  only  refuge  from  evil ;  and  whose  well- 
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being  was  dearer  to  him  than  his  own  ex- 
istence ! 

The  Whitsuntide  holidays  soon  after  follow- 
ed, and  as  Trevelyan  could  not — even  to  him- 
self— plead  his  attendance  on  the  House  as  a 
pretext  for  remaining  in  town,  and  had  no 
other  possible  excuse  for  absenting  himself  from 
home,  he  joined  his  family  at  Cheshunt. 

The  domestic  happiness  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Launceston  had  never  in  its  best  days  been 
such  as  his  warm  heart  had  once  pictured  to 
himself,  or  such  as  to  allow  of  any  diminution  ; 
and  the  events  of  the  last  fortnight  had  not 
certainly  tended  to  increase  their  enjoyment 
of  each  other's  society.  The  small  degree  of 
confidence  which  had  ever  existed  between 
them  —  even  on  matters  least  connected  with 
the  heart  and  feelings  —  seemed  to  be  now 
totally  destroyed  ;  for  there  was  not  a  subject, 
however  trifling,  however  matter-of-fact,  which 
did  not  somehow  appear  to  be  connected  with, 
and  to  end  in,  Theresa.       An  additional  silence 
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and  reserve  on  both  sides,  was  therefore  the 
natural  result  of  this  state  of  affairs  ;  and  the 
very  placidity  of  temper  which  with  the  one 
was  the  consequence  of  her  inflexible  obsti- 
nacy, and  with  the  other  the  effect  of  principle 
and  self-control,  added  to  their  estrangement, 
by  establishing  a  sort  of  false  intercourse  be- 
tween them. 

Lady  Launceston  had,  during  the  Whitsun- 
week,  invited  some  of  the  family  connexions 
to  the  house  ;  and  for  the  first  time  Trevelyan 
hailed  their  presence  with  joy,  as  an  interrup- 
tion to  a  most  irksome  tete-a-tete ;  nor  was  it 
without  real  additional  pleasure  that  he  learned 
from  the  "  clever  apothecary"  when  enume- 
rating his  patients,  that  Cheshunt  was  not 
above  eight  or  nine  miles  distant  from  the 
present  residence  of  his  friend  Sir  Henry  Wil- 
liams. Immediately  on  making  this  joyful 
discovery,  Trevelyan  mounted  his  horse,  and 
set  off  in  search  of  his  Twickenham  acquaint- 
ance, for  whom  he  retained  the  warmest  regard, 
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and  whom  he  had  not  now  seen  for  above  a 
twelvemonth.  In  the  course  of  conversation, 
he  naturally  informed  Sir  Henry  of  Theresa's 
return  to  England,  and  the  warm-hearted  old 
General,  overjoyed  to  hear  of  her  safety  after 
all  the  alarms  on  her  account,  made  many  an 
inquiry  relative  to  her  health  and  welfare ;  and 
having  ascertained  from  Trevelyan  her  residence 
in  London,  promised  to  call  upon  her  the  very 
first  opportunity,  adding  his  regrets  that  the 
present  very  delicate  state  of  Lady  Williams's 
health  made  it  equally  out  of  the  question 
that  she  should  visit  Lady  Herbert  in  London, 
or  invite  her  and  her  husband  to  their  house  in 
the  country. 

"  Are  matters  going  on  pretty  well  in  that 
menage  ?"  said  Sir  Henry  —  for  Trevelyan's 
manner,  when  talking  of  Theresa,  had  uncon- 
sciously and  unintentionally  betrayed  a  degree 
of  anxiety  about  her,  which  had  directly 
awakened  Sir  Henry's  suspicions. 

"  Oh  !  yes — certainly — I  hope  so,"  said  Tre- 
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velyan  quickly.  "  But  Lord  Herbert  is  just 
now  in  Scotland,  and  Lady  Herbert,  from 
knowing  no  one  in  London,  naturally  feels 
herself  in  a  very  uncomfortable  and  solitary 
situation.1' 

"  Why  in  the  world,  then,  don't  she  join 
you  at  Cheshunt  ?" 

Trevelyan  did  not  answer. 

"  Do  the  ladies  not  take  to  each  other,  hey  ?" 
said  the  cunning  old  soldier.  "  I  suppose  Lady 
Launceston  smells  a  rat  —  for  women  are  so 
deuced  jealous,  that  they  are  not  content  with 
our  esteem,  admiration,  approbation,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  at  the  present  time,  but 
require  us  to  have  kept  our  hearts  and  eyes 
locked  up  in  cages  all  the  former  part  of  our 
lives,  waiting  for  them,  forsooth  ! — And  so  this 
is  the  truth  of  the  story  ! — a  little  jealousy, 
hey  ?" 

Sir  Henry  said  this  in  a  light  tone  of  rail- 
lery, but  on  looking  at  Trevelyan  he  soon 
saw  by  the  expression  of  his  countenance  that 
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it  was  no  jesting  matter.  "  Poor  fellow  P  said 
he,  as  he  kindly  put  his  hand  on  Trevelyan's 
shoulder,  "  that  guardianship  of  his  daughter 
was  a  bad  hit  of  my  friend  Howard's.  Well 
do  I  remember  that  dreadful  wedding-day  at 
Richmond ! — I  assure  you  it  was  long  before 
I  could  get  you  out  of  my  head  ;  but  still,  so 
many  years  having  gone  by,  I  had  hoped  you 
—  like  other  men  —  had  quite  got  over  that 
first  affair.     Is  she  still  handsome  ?" 

Trevelyan  did  not  reply  to  that  question, 
but,  recurring  to  what  Sir  Henry  had  before 
said,  again  expressed  his  hope  that  he  would 
call  upon  Lady  Herbert ;  and  having  obtained 
his  promise  on  that  point,  he  directly  changed 
the  conversation. 

Above  a  week  had  now  elapsed,  since  Tre- 
velyan had  seen  Theresa,  when  one  day  Sir 
Henry  Williams  having  come  to  dine  and  sleep 
at  Cheshunt,  he  proposed  that  they  should  the 
next  morning  ride  into  town  together,  that  he 
might  pay  his  intended  visit  at  Mivart's  Hotel. 
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The  old  Baronet  was  luckily,  for  once,  too  pru- 
dent to  make  his  proposal  in  public,  and  Tre- 
velyan  unfortunately  not  prudent  enough  to 
object  to  it.  They  accordingly  set  off  the  fol- 
lowing day  after  breakfast,  but  Sir  William 
rode  so  slowly,  and  talked  so  much  the  whole 
way,  that  they  did  not  reach  Brook  Street  till 
past  two  o'clock. 

"  Not  at  home,"  said  the  pert  waiter,  in 
answer  to  Trevelyan's  inquiries  after  Lady 
Herbert  Leslie ;  "  her  ladyship  drove  from  the 
door  not  five  minutes  ago." 

"  Was    she   alone  ?"    inquired    Trevelyan  : 
"  and  have  you  any  idea  where  she  went  to  ?" 

"  No,  my  Lord,  none,"  continued  the  pro- 
voking waiter,  who  appeared  to  have  an  ill- 
natured  pleasure  in  being  as  disagreeable  in 
his  answers  as  possible ;  but  upon  inquiring  of 
Theresa's  servant,  who  was  standing  in  the  hall, 
Trevelyan  learned  that  she  had  gone  out  with 
Mrs.  Lindsay,  and  it  was  believed  to  Ken- 
sington Gardens. 
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"  Shall  we  walk  our  horses  that  way  ?"  said 
Sir  Henry ;  "  for  I  shall  be  deuced  sorry 
not  to  have  a  look  at  her  to-day ;  particu- 
larly as  I  fear  I  may  not  soon  have  another 
opportunity  ;  for  it  is  full  sixteen  miles  from 
our  house  to  town,  and  that  is  rather  too 
long  a  ride  for  such  an  old  fellow  as  I  am 
grown. " 

Trevelyan,  joyfully  catching  at  the  possibility 
of  still  seeing  Theresa,  readily  agreed  to  this 
proposal,  and  they  proceeded  to  the  grove  en- 
trance into  the  gardens.  There  were  several 
carriages  and  horses  waiting  outside,  and,  fan- 
cying he  recognised  Mrs.  Lindsay's  among 
them,  Trevelyan  proposed  to  Sir  Henry  to 
leave  their  horses  there,  and  to  take  a  turn  in 
the  gardens. 

The  beauty  of  the  day  appeared  to  have 
enticed  all  London  to  the  spot ;  the  principal 
walk  was  thronged  with  pedestrians,  while  the 
riders,  drawn  up  in  rows  outside,  were  showing 
off  their  horses  and  persons,  and  flirting  with 
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their  gaily  bonneted  acquaintances  within ; 
every  creature,  in  short,  seemed  to  be  there, 
except  the  one  whom  they  sought,  and  they 
reached  the  next  entrance  into  the  gardens 
without  having  seen  or  heard  anything  of  her, 
although  Trevelyan  anxiously  inquired  of  every 
acquaintance  he  met,  whether  Lady  Herbert 
Leslie  had  been  seen  in  that  direction. 

"  Let  us  go  back  by  some  quieter  walk," 
said  Sir  Henry,  "for  J  declare  the  crowd  and 
the  pretty  ladies  have  made  my  old  head  quite 
giddy." 

They  accordingly  struck  down  a  less  fre- 
quented and  more  shady  part  of  the  garden, 
and  had  again  nearly  reached  the  gate  at  which 
they  had  first  entered,  when  Trevelyan's  eagerly 
searching  eye  discovered  two  persons  on  a  seat 
at  some  little  distance,  apparently  engaged  in 
very  interesting  conversation,  for  the  eyes  of 
the  one  were  fixed  on  the  ground,  while  those 
of  the  other  were  riveted  on  the  countenance 
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of  his  fair  companion.  Trevelyan's  fears  in- 
stantly told  him  it  was  Theresa  !  —  and  Las- 
celles  ! — and  they  told  him  but  too  truly. 

So  painful  a  feeling  of  apprehension  shot 
through  his  heart  at  this  sight,  that  he  shrank 
from  immediately  pointing  out  to  Sir  Henry 
the  object  of  their  hitherto  anxious  search ; 
but  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  he  direct- 
ed their  steps  towards  the  spot.  On  a  sudden 
he  saw  Theresa  start  from  her  seat,  and  look 
eagerly  around  her,  evidently  wishing  for  the 
approach  of  some  other  person.  As  her  eyes 
quickly  darted  in  every  direction,  they  at  last 
fell  upon  Trevelyan,  and  instantly  recognising 
him,  she  sprang  towards  him  with  an  almost 
audible  exclamation  of  joy.  Her  face  was 
unusually  suffused  with  colour,  but  whether 
owing  to  any  extraordinary  agitation,  or  to 
the  quick  pace  at  which  she  had  joined  them, 
and  pleasure  at  thus  unexpectedly  meeting 
her  father's   old  friend,   Trevelyan    could    not 
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tell ;   but   he   gazed    on    her    expressive   coun- 
tenance with  even  more  than  usual  interest. 

Her  recognition  of  Sir  Henry  was  most  cor- 
dial. She  made  the  kindest  inquiries  after 
Lady  Williams  ;  recalled  to  his  memory  their 
former  jokes,  and  talked  with  such  feeling  of 
"  dear  Richmond,"  that  the  warm-hearted  old 
soldier  was  in  raptures.  But  still  to  Trevel- 
yan,  who  read  her  every  look  and  feeling,  there 
was  such  a  degree  of  strange  agitation  in  her 
manner,  that  he  felt  sure  something  unusual 
had  happened  to  discompose  her. 

As  soon  as  these  first  expressions  of  pleasure 
at  meeting  were  over,  Theresa,  after  casting  an 
anxious  look  towards  the  bench  she  had  lately 
quitted  —  and  which  was  now  empty  —  went 
close  up  to  Trevelyan,  and  putting  her  arm 
within  his,  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  Let 
me  remain  with  you  till  I  find  Mrs.  Lindsay  ; 
she  cannot,  I  am  sure,  be  far  off." 

Trevelyan   again   looked   anxiously   in   her 
face,  as  if  wishing  to  make  those  inquiries  with 
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his  eyes,  which  he  felt  he  could  hardly  venture 

upon    with    his    tongue.        Again   a   crimson 

blush  covered  her  cheeks,  which  had  a  minute 

before  been  deadly  pale. 

"  Lady  Herbert,'"  said   he   to  her,  in  a  low 

voice ;     "  are   you    not  well  ?     has   any    thing 

particular  distressed  you  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  nothing,"  said  she,  endeavouring, 
though  in   vain,   to  assume  a  careless  manner. 

"  Nothing — a  mere  trifle,  but/' — and  she  hesi- 
tated— "  but  Lascelles  was  talking  nonsense 
to  me  just  now  —  and  at  the  moment  I  was 
rather  out  of  sorts  with  him.  But  it  is  not 
worth  mentioning  —  and  I  shall  take  care  to 
let  him  know  such  persiflage  does  not  please 
me,  however  it  may  others  —  and  that  it  is 
never  to  be  repeated.*" 

Trevelyan  again  looked  at  her  with  increased 
distress  and  alarm. 

"  Don't  scold  me  just  now,"  said  she,  in  a 
still  more  agitated  voice,  "  for  I  am  at  this 
minute    so  nervous,  I  don't  know   what  effect 
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a  word  —  or  even  a  look,  from  you,  might 
have  upon  me ;  only  for  Heaven's  sake  do 
not  leave  me  till  I  have  found  Mrs.  Lind- 
say. And  don't  be  so  frightened,  for,  see," 
added  she  with  a  strange  wild  smile  on  her 
face,  "  you  need  be  in  no  alarm  about  me  ; 
there  is  my  talisman  safe,"  and  she  pointed 
to  his  bracelet  on  her  wrist. 

Just  then,  Sir  Henry,  meeting  with  an 
acquaintance,  left  them,  and  Theresa  taking 
advantage  of  his  momentary  absence,  eagerly 
addressed  Trevelyan.  "  Do  you  in  truth  be- 
lieve, Colonel  Trevelyan,  that  your  sister 
would  be  willing  to  have  me  with  her  for  a 
short  time  ?  If  I  were  to  write  to  her  by 
this  evening's  post,  do  you  think  I  could  ven- 
ture to  follow  my  letter  next  day  ?  —  for 
I  suppose  I  cannot  receive  an  answer  to  it 
till  to-morrow  evening.  I  should  not  trespass 
on  her  kindness  any  farther  than  by  asking 
for  a  few  days'  shelter  under  her  roof*  for 
you    know   I    daily   expect   to   hear   of   Her- 
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bert's  return.  Not  that  he  has  yet  vouch- 
safed me  one  word,"  added  she,  indignantly, 
"  although  I  have  twice  written  to  him." 

This  proposal  of  going  to  Richmond  im- 
parted a  ray  of  hope  to  poor  Trevelyan's  mind, 
which  was  at  the  minute  oppressed  with  the 
most  alarming  apprehensions.  He  was  strongly 
tempted  to  remain  in  town  the  whole  of  that  day : 
in  short,  whatever  might  be  the  consequences 
to  himself,  not  to  lose  sight  of  Theresa  until 
he  saw  her  safe  under  his  sister's  protection. 
But  he  was  in  every  way  hampered.  Sir 
Henry  was  his  guest — they  were  both  expected 
home  to  dinner,  where  other  visiters  were  to 
join  them — he  could  plead  no  unexpected  duty 
at  the  House,  no  recollected  engagement  to 
account  for  such  a  sudden  change  of  intention, 
and,  in  short,  he  altogether  felt  his  remaining 
in  London  that  day  was  impossible. 

He  therefore  turned  his  whole  attention  to- 
wards Theresa  herself;  he  said  every  thing 
most  encouraging  to  her  with  regard  to  his 
K2 
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sister's  reception  ;  assured  her  she  would  be 
delighted  at  having  her  again  as  an  inmate ; 
and  he  concluded  by  promising  to  ride  down 
to  Richmond  and  see  them  on  the  following 
Thursday — it  then  being  Tuesday. 

"  And  to  make  your  mind  quite  easy,"  added 
he,  a  sudden  thought  having  struck  him,  "  as 
I  have  a  horse  and  groom  in  town  doing  no- 
thing, I  will  stop  in  Cavendish-square  now, 
on  my  way  to  Cheshunt,  and  send  to  apprise 
my  sister  of  your  intentions  for  to-morrow  ; 
you  will  thereby  receive  her  answer  this  very 
evening,  so  that  you  may  go  to  her  as  soon  as 
you  please." 

Theresa  seemed  much  delighted  at  this 
arrangement,  which  relieved  Trevelyan  from 
a  load  of  anxiety  about  her,  for  he  could  not 
but  feel  that  her  safety  depended  upon  her 
immediately  putting  herself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  his  sister  ;  and  such  therefore  was  his 
eagerness  on  the  subject,  that  had  it  not  been 
for   his    engagement   with    his    companion,   he 
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would  have  put  spurs  to  his  horse  that  very 
minute,  and  himself  galloped  down  to  Rich- 
mond. 

They  now  walked  on  in  silence  for  some 
time,  Trevelyan  being  too  much  occupied  pic- 
turing to  himself  a  thousand  probable  and 
possible  dangers  to  Theresa,  to  be  able  to  talk 
upon  indifferent  subjects ;  and  she,  on  her 
part,  having  apparently  totally  lost  that  power 
of  rallying  her  spirits,  which  she  usually  pos- 
sessed to  such  an  extraordinary  degree,  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  violent  emotions. 

Just  as  they  reached  the  gate  which  led  into 
the  park,  Mrs.  Lindsay,  in  company  with  the 
same  young  man  who  had  expressed  such  ad- 
miration for  her  friend  at  D House,  ap- 
peared. 

"  I  am  very  tired/1  said  Theresa,  immedi- 
ately hastening  to  her,  M  and  my  head  aches 
so  dreadfully,  that  I  should  really  be  much 
obliged  if  you  would  allow  your  carriage  to 
take  me  home  now,    and   I  will  send  it  back 
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directly  for  you."  Mrs.  Lindsay  said  she 
would  prefer  accompanying  her,  and  declaring 
her  perfect  readiness  to  leave  the  gardens,  they 
all  proceeded  together  towards  the  carriage. 

"  I  shall  not  go  with  you  to  the  Opera  to- 
night," said  Theresa  to  Mrs.  Lindsay,  in  an 
audible  voice,  as  if  on  purpose  that  Trevelyan 
should  hear  her.  "  I  am  not  well,  and  shall 
stay  at  home  alone,  and  nurse  myself,  that  I 
may  be  quite  stout  to-morrow,  when  I  intend 
to  go  into  the  country." 

Mrs.  Lindsay  remonstrated  on  her  whims, 
and  rallied  her  upon  her  vapeurs,  but  Theresa 
was  firm,  and  with  mingled  feelings  of  plea- 
sure and  anxiety,  hope  and  fear,  Trevelyan 
placed  her  in  her  friend's  barouche. 

"  You   will   not  forget  to  write  directly  to 
your  sister?"  said  she  to  him  at  parting;  "  and 
I  may  tell  her  you  will  positively  be  at  Rich- 
mond on  Thursday  ?" 
'  "  Certainly,"  said  Trevelyan. 
Theresa  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  giving 
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his  an  additional  pressure  on  relinquishing  it, 
to  assure  him  that  he  might  entirely  depend 
upon*  her. 

Notwithstanding  this  implied  promise  of 
prudence,  Trevelyan  remained  for  several  mi- 
nutes after  Theresa's  departure  with  his  eyes 
still  fixed  upon  her  in  anxious  solicitude;  and 
so  engrossed  by  his  thoughts,  that  he  became 
totally  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  every 
one  else,  and  was  only  roused  from  his  trance 
by  feeling  somebody  touch  his  arm  ;  he  turned 
hastily  round,  and  beheld  Sir  Henry  Williams, 
who  laughing  heartily  exclaimed  —  "  Faith, 
my  good  friend,  it  is  not  necessary  that  my 
Lady  Launceston  should  possess  any  very  pe- 
culiar sagacity,  or  keenness  of  nose,  in  order 
to  smell  the  rat  I  hinted  at ;  and  I  really  can- 
not quite  wonder  at  her  Ladyship's  jealousy. 
Egad,  our  Theresa  is  more  beautiful  than  ever, 
and  in  no  way  Frenchified  or  spoilt,  but  the 
same  pleasant,  hearty,  unaffected  creature  she 
ever  was — I  must  say,  she  is  a  woman  to  turn 
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any  man's  head — and  I  declare,  I  could  almost 
fall  in  love  with  her  myself." 

The  truth  was,  Sir  Henry  had  not  fallen  at 
all  in  love  with  Augusta,  whose  cold,  formal 
manners  no  way  suited  or  amalgamated  with 
his  blunt-heartiness ;  and  she  had  been  perhaps 
even  more  than  usually  reserved  towards  him, 
on  learning,  as  she  did  from  his  open  commu- 
nicativeness, that  Theresa  had,  in  a  manner, 
been  the  original  link  between  himself  and  her 
husband. 

Trevelyan  longed  to  give  Sir  Henry  a  hint  to 
say  nothing  about  this  rencontre  with  Theresa 
on  their  return  to  Cheshunt,  but  he  did  not 
dare,  for  fear  his  very  prohibition  should  pro- 
voke him  to  tell  what  he  wished  should  be 
suppressed ;  and  indeed  he  hardly  liked  to  own 
even  to  himself  that  there  was  anything  to 
conceal. 

They  mounted  their  horses,  Trevelyan  beg- 
ging leave  to  stop  for  five  minutes  in  Cavendish 
Square,  in  order  to  write  a  note  to  his  sister. 
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On  reaching  the  house,  they  saw  a  man 
on  horseback,  who  appeared  to  be  just  arrived, 
and  who  had  evidently  ridden  in  great  haste ; 
the  hall-door  was  open,  and  the  porter,  who 
was  parleying  with  the  messenger,  on  observing 
Trevelyan,  instantly  hurried  up  to  him,  with 
a  packet  in  his  hand.  "  A  letter,  my  Lord, 
come  express  from  Doctor  Hume  at  Rich- 
mond ;  it  was  lucky  I  saw  your  Lordship,  for 
I  was  just  going  to  send  the  man  on  to  Ches- 
hunt,  for  he  says  it  is  of  importance." 

A  sad  presentiment  of  ill  news  directly  took 
possession  of  Trevelyan*^  mind  ;  he  hurried  into 
the  house,  and  with  a  trembling  hand  opened 
the  Doctor's  letter.  His  fears  were  but  too 
well  founded;  —  his  sister  indeed  still  lived, 
but,  sudden  mortification  having  taken  place, 
it  was  feared  she  could  not  survive  many 
hours.  She  was  perfectly  aware  of  her  im- 
mediate danger,  and  expressed  a  strong  wish 
to  see  Lord  Launceston. 

"  Good  God  !"  exclaimed  Trevelyan,  quite 
E  5 
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overpowered  by  this  accumulation  of  painful 
feelings  and  anxieties  —  "  My  poor  sister  ! — 
what  shall  I  do  ?" —  and  holding  out  the  letter 
to  Sir  Henry,  he  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  in  the  greatest  perturbation,  brushing 
away  the  tears  which  stole  down  his  manly 
cheeks;  then  suddenly  recollecting  there  was 
no  time  to  be  lost,  he  rang  the  bell,  and 
ordered  a  hack-chaise  to  be  immediately  pro- 
cured. 

"  Compose  yourself,  dear  Lord  Launceston," 
said  Sir  Henry,  much  moved  at  his  distress ; 
"is  there  any  thing  I  can  do  for  you?  Of 
course  I  will  make  all  the  haste  I  can  back  to 
Cheshunt,  and  tell  Lady  Launceston  what  has 
happened." 

"What  will  become  of  her!"  exclaimed 
Trevelyan  again  to  himself,  as  he  still  walked 
to  and  fro  with  hurried  steps,  unconscious  even 
that  Sir  Henry  had  spoken  to  him  —  "What 
shall  I  do  ?"  and  then  suddenly  recollecting 
himself —  "  Oh  yes,  you  will  tell  Lady  Laun- 
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ceston  ;  and  would  you  also  —  but  no  —  I  will 
myself — I  will  write." 

"  I  can  write  —  I  can,  and  will  do  any  thing 
to  serve  you,"  repeated  Sir  Henry  with  still 
more  earnestness,  "  if  you  will  only  tell  me 
what,  and  to  whom,  I  am  to  write  ?" 

"  Nothing  —  nobody ,"  said  Trevelyan  im- 
patiently— "  forgive  me,  but  this  sudden  shock 
has  totally  overpowered  me." 

"  The  chaise  is  quite  ready,  my  Lord,"  said 
a  servant,  just  then  entering.  Trevelyan  held 
out  his  hand  to  Sir  Henry.  —  God  bless  and 
comfort  you  !"  said  the  kind  old  man,  as  he 
accompanied  him  to  the  carriage,  "  and  make 
yourself  quite  easy,  for  I  will  myself  break  this 
sad  news  to  Lady  Launceston." 

Trevelyan  hurried  into  the  chaise  —  it  set  off 
at  full  speed,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  he  was 
at  his  sister's  door. 

But  —  he  arrived  too  late!  —  As  he  drove 
up  to  the  house,  he  saw  every  window  was 
closed  —  that     melancholy    signal    which    an- 
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nounces  that  the  light  of  life  within,  is 
gone  f 

Her  pure  spirit  had  already  fled — free'd  from 
its  suffering  companion  in  the  flesh,  it  had  joy- 
fully returned  to  Him  who  gave  it  —  to  Him  in 
whom  she  had  trusted  ! 

Trevelyan  felt  his  sister's  death  most  keenly. 
She  was  the  last  of  his  family  ;  the  only  being 
with  whom  his  mind  could  hold  converse ;  and 
more  than  all  perhaps,  —  she  was  a  hallowed 
link  between  him  and  Theresa — Theresa  !  what 
would  now  become  of  her  ? 

Trevelyan  shuddered  as  his  thoughts  thus 
involuntarily  reverted  to  the  object  of  his  soli- 
citude, and  he  contrasted  the  evils  by  which 
she  was  surrounded,  with  the  image  of  peace 
then  before  him.  For,  while  he  knelt  by  the 
lifeless  remains  of  his  sister  and  gazed  on  her 
calm  countenance,  he  fancied  he  could  still 
trace  on  her  lips  the  almost  unearthly  expres- 
sion of  joy  with  which,  in  the  moment  of  disso- 
lution, she  had  looked  in  firm  faith  to  her  wel- 
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coming  Saviour  —  and  such  were  his  bewildered 
feelings,  that  he  was  almost  tempted  super- 
stitiously  to  invoke  for  the  desolate  Theresa 
the  protecting  care  of  that  sainted  being  who 
while  on  earth  had  loved  her  with  a  mother's 
tenderness. 

Trevelyan  was  still  engrossed  by  these 
thoughts,  when  he  was  warned  that  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  leave  the  chamber  of 
death,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  heart- 
rending preparations  for  interment ;  he  re- 
paired to  his  sister's  sitting-room — to  that  room 
wherein  he  had  experienced  so  much  of  hap- 
piness and  sorrow  !  where  he  fancied  he  still 
saw  her  mild  countenance  smiling  on  him — 
still  heard  her  gentle  voice.  He  sat  down  at 
her  table.  He  opened  her  writing-book.  He 
took  the  pen  still  tinged  with  the  ink  she  had 
used  —  and  thus  armed,  he  ventured  to  address 
Theresa  in  the  language  of  affection.  He  in- 
formed her  of  what  had  happened  ;  told  her 
that   he   had   arrived    too    late    to    receive    his 
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sister's  parting  words,  or  that  they  would, 
no  doubt,  have  breathed  blessings  on  her 
Theresa,  and  ended  by  saying  every  thing 
best  calculated  to  soothe  and  encourage  her, 
promising  that  he  would  as  soon  as  possible 
return  to  town  and  give  her  every  detail. 

The  painful  details  of  business  which  now 
necessarily  devolved  upon  Trevelyan,  detained 
him  for  two  days  at  Richmond.  On  Thursday, 
(that  very  Thursday  on  which  he  had  fondly 
hoped  to  have  visited  his  sister  and  Theresa 
safe  under  her  protecting  care,)  he  returned  to 
Cheshunt,  having  fixed  on  the  following  Satur- 
day for  the  funeral,  at  which  he  was  of  course 
to  be  present.  On  his  way  through  town  into 
Hertfordshire,  he  stopped  at  Mivart's  Hotel, 
where  he  was  welcomed  by  the  unpleasant  in- 
telligence that  Lady  Herbert  Leslie  was  very 
unwell,  and  could  see  no  one. 

Much  alarmed,  he  sent  immediately  for 
Marianne,  and  learned  from  her  that  "  Miladi 
ayant  re§u  la  nouvelle  de  la  mort  d'une  amie 
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bien  cherie,  elle  en  avait  ete  tant  affligee,  qu'a 
force  de  pleurer  elle  souffrait  maintenant  d'un 
acces  de  fi&vre ;  que  le  medicin  lui  avait  de- 
fendu  de  se  lever,  mais  que  deja  elle  se  sen- 
tait  mieux,  et  meme  dormait  dans  le  moment. 
Malgre  sa  maladie  elle  serait  assurement  char- 
mee  de  recevoir  une  visite  de  Milord,  mais 
n'ayant  pas  ferme  Yceil  les  deux  nuits  passees 
ce  serait  dommage  peut-etre  de  la  reveiller." 

Trevelyan's  fears  were  in  some  degree  re- 
lieved by  this  report  of  Marianne's,  and  ask- 
ing for  writing  materials,  he  again  addressed 
every  thing  most  kind  to  Theresa.  He  in- 
formed her  that  he  was  to  be  at  Richmond 
on  Saturday  morning  for  the  funeral,  but 
would,  without  fail,  stop  to  see  her  that  after- 
noon in  his  way  to  Cheshunt,  and  that  on 
the  Monday  following  he  intended  again  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  town  for  some  time. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  The  grave  is  closing;  thou  may'st  quit  the  fane  ; 
But  let  the  rite  in  memory  remain  : 
The  world  can  do  without  thee  for  a  space, 
And  some  few  tears  will  not  deform  thy  face. 
Bear  hence  the  volume,  doubly  hallow'd  now; 
She  would  have  bound  its  precepts  on  thy  brow, 
And  if  it  was  her  cross,  her  trial  here, 
To  mourn  the  failure  of  a  hope  so  dear, 
Amends  may  yet  be  made — the  means  employ — 
Repent — and  thou  shalt  give  an  angel  joy." 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  what  Trevelyarfs 
feelings  were  on  that  melancholy  Saturday, 
when  he  beheld  the  lugubrious  pomp  of  death 
collected  round  the  door  of  that  house  which 
had  once  been  to  him  a  terrestrial  paradise, 
and  finally  saw  removed  from  it  the  mortal 
remains  of  her,  who  had   been  to  him  the  best, 
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and  to  the  poor  deserted  Theresa  almost  the 
only  friend  on  earth. 

The  coffin  was  soon  deposited  in  the  hearse  ; 
Trevelyan,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Hume,  entered 
the  first  mourning  coach,  Miss  Trevelyan's 
faithful  attendant  Humphries,  with  old  John 
and  the  two  other  domestics,  followed  in 
another,  and  Lord  Launceston's  carriage,  with 
the  blinds  all  closed,  completed  the  mourn- 
ful procession. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  how  rarely 
among  the  attendants  upon  a  funeral  one 
sorrowing  countenance  betrays  any  feeling  for 
the  fellow  creature,  —  possibly  even  a  near 
relative  or  companion, — who  is  then  borne  to 
his  last  home.  But  no  one  who  chanced  to  see 
those  following  Miss  Trevelyan  to  the  grave 
could  have  received  that  impression,  nor,  in- 
deed, could  they  have  beheld  "  the  mourners 
who  then  filled  the  streets,''  and  have  remained 
themselves  unmoved.  Even  her  next-door 
neighbour,  Mrs.  Hopkins,  who  during  her  life- 
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time  had  certainly  felt  little  sympathy  towards 
her,  hastily  retreated  from  the  window,  (whither 
she  had  taken  her  usual  place  of  observation,) 
as  the  procession  moved  past  her  house,  re- 
marking, "  How  very  unpleasant  it  was  to 
have  a  funeral  next  door,  as  it  forced  such 
dismal  thoughts  upon  one !"  How  far  it  was 
kindliness  of  feeling  towards  her  who  had  so 
long  breathed  the  same  air  with  herself  which 
prompted  this  speech,  or  displeasure  at  Miss 
Trevelyan's  want  of  consideration  in  thus  by 
her  own  death  obtruding  so  disagreeable  a 
subject  on  the  attention  of  her  neighbours,  may 
be  doubtful,  but  by  the  tone  in  which  the 
observation  was  made,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
latter  feeling  was  predominant. 

When  the  slow  funeral  procession  had 
reached  the  end  of  the  paved  alley,  which 
leads  from  the  street  to  the  church,  it  was 
met  by  the  clergyman — that  same  Mr.  Rivers 
who  had  so  kindly  soothed  the  last  days  of 
the  poor  sufferer ; — the  coffin  was  removed  from 
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the  hearse,  and,  followed  by  the  sorrowing  party, 
(old  John  sobbing  aloud,)  proceeded  to  the 
church,  the  clergyman  reading  those  impres- 
sive sentences  which  open  the  solemn  service 
of  the  dead.  The  body  was  then  for  a  time 
deposited  near  the  altar,  while  the  appointed 
form  of  prayer  proceeded. 

It  was  in  that  very  church — on  that  very 
spot  where  Trevelyan  now  gazed  on  the  sable 
pall  which  covered  his  sister's  lifeless  remains 
— that  he  had  seven  years  before  beheld  the 
white  veiled  form  of  Theresa  Howard,  when 
she  plighted  her  faith  to  his  rival;  and  to  his 
powerfully  struck  imagination  those  years  now 
seemed  but  as  minutes,  the  ttvo  solemn  scenes 
became  blended  in  his  mind  into  one  of  over- 
powering agony !  Agitated,  bewildered,  and 
hardly  conscious  of  what  was  passing  around 
him,  he  mechanically  followed  the  clergyman 
to  the  churchyard,  where  the  awful  burial  ser- 
vice was  finally  terminated. 

Many  persons  were,  as  usual,  collected  round 
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the  spot  prepared  for  the  interment,  most  of 
whom  had  benefited  by  the  kindness  or 
liberality  of  the  deceased.  Trevelyan  heeded 
them  not — he  saw  them  not — his  eyes  being 
mournfully  riveted  on  the  coffin,  as  it 
was  gradually  lowered  into  the  ready  dug 
grave. 

At  those  words,  "  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to 
dust,"  and  at  the  first  dreadful  sound  of  the 
crumbling  earth  on  the  coffin  below,  a  faint 
cry  escaped  from  one  at  a  little  distance,  and 
a  woman,  whose  form  was  entirely  concealed 
beneath  a  large  cloak  and  veil,  was  seen  to 
sink  as  if  fainting  on  a  tomb-stone  near  which 
she  had  stood.  Most  of  the  spectators  imme- 
diately collected  round  her,  but  Trevelyan, 
who  had  scarcely  heard  the  sob  which  had  so 
suddenly  attracted  the  attention  of  all  others 
present,  still  remained  fixed  to  the  side  of  the 
unclosed  grave. 

At  length  the  ceremony  ended.  The  clergy- 
man   closed    the    book,    pronounced    the    final 
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blessing,  and  his  melancholy  duty  thus  com- 
pleted, he  repaired  to  the  spot  where  the  veiled 
figure  had  sunk  on  the  ground;  for  observing 
a  crowd  to  be  still  collected  around  her,  he 
thought  he  might  be  of  use  to  one  in  affliction, 
or  under  some  mental  derangement. 

Trevelyan  the  while  remained  alone  watch- 
ing the  earth  as  it  gradually  concealed  the 
coffin  from  his  sight.  On  a  sudden  he  felt 
some  one  seize  his  arm,  and  turning  quickly 
round,  he  beheld  old  John. 

"  My  Lord,  my  Lord !"  said  he  drawing 
him  hastily  away,  "  It  is  Miss  —  it  is  my  Lady 
—  Lady  Herbert  Leslie  her  very  self,  that  is 
fallen  into  a  swoon." 

"  Lady  Herbert  Leslie !"  repeated  Tre- 
velyan, scarcely  able  to  take  in  the  meaning 
of  his  words. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  continued  John,  —  "sure 
enough  it  be  she — and  she  is  not  yet  corned 
to  herself." 

Trevelyan,  now  effectually  roused,  waited  not 
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for  another  word,  but  forcibly  making  his  way 
through  the  collected  crowd,  he  beheld  indeed 
Theresa,  pale  and  senseless,  still  lying  on  the 
wet  sod.  He  rushed  up  to  her,  and  support- 
ing her  with  his  arm,  her  head  fell  on  his 
shoulder,  and  her  cold  damp  cheek  touched 
his.  With  the  help  of  John,  and  Miss  Tre- 
velyan1s  maid,  he  raised  her  from  the  ground, 
and  carried  her  into  the  vestry,  followed  by 
Mr.  Rivers. 

When  there,  kneeling  by  her  side,  Tre- 
velyan  untied  her  cloak,  threw  off  her  bonnet, 
and  bathed  her  hands  and  forehead  with  water, 
seeming  the  while  to  hope  that  by  his  anxious 
gaze  and  endearing  expressions  he  might  recall 
her  to  animation.  A  faint  colour  at  length 
tinged  her  lips,  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  after 
one  or  two  deep-drawn  sighs  an  hysteric  flood 
of  tears  came  to  her  relief. 

Mr.  Rivers,  seeing  Theresa  thus  to  a  degree 
recovered,  ventured  to  come  up  to  her,  for  her 
name,    often  in    his  agony   of  alarm    repeated 
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by  Trevelyan,  had  made  him  recognise  in  the 
interesting  being  before  him,  that  Theresa  of 
whom  he  had  so  often  heard  Miss  Trevelyan 
speak,  and  attributing  the  whole  scene  to  the 
mere  effect  of  grief  at  her  loss,  he  addressed 
to  the  mourner  the  consolatory  word  of  reli- 
gion. She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  Tre- 
velyan and  the  attendants  withdrawing  to  a 
little  distance,  left  them  for  a  few  minutes  to- 
gether. For  some  time  the  minister's  pious 
words  seemed  only  to  agitate  her  the  more, 
but  she  at  length  became  more  composed, 
and  after  listening  for  some  time  to  his  ex- 
hortations, she  expressed  a  wish  to  return  once 
more  to  her  friend's  house.  Trevelyan  judged 
it  best  not  to  oppose  her  inclinations ;  and 
drawing  her  arm  within  his,  raised  her  from 
her  seat,  in  order  to  depart. 

As  they  passed  the  door  which  led  from  the 
vestry  into  the  body  of  the  church,  she  stopped. 
"  Let  me  go  in  for  a  minute,"  said  she,  "  it  will 
do  me  good." 
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Trevelyan,  whose  heart  rejoiced  at  ail  these 
indications  of  serious  feeling,  did  not  object, 
and  they  entered  the  church  together.  The- 
resa approached  the  altar,  and  gazed  for  some 
time  with  melancholy  earnestness  on  every 
surrounding  object,  then  suddenly  disengaging 
her  arm  from  his,  she  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  on  that  very  spot  where  she  had  received 
the  nuptial  benediction  ! — Irresistibly  impelled 
by  the  same  feeling,  Trevelyan  knelt  also — 
and  if  the  fervent  prayer  of  faith  might  always 
be  allowed  to  be  fulfilled  on  earth,  what  bless- 
ings would  have  been  showered  on  the  heart- 
stricken  Theresa  !  She  at  length  rose  from  her 
knees ;  and  Mr.  Rivers,  who  had  not  remained 
an  unmoved  spectator  of  the  scene  before  him, 
approaching  her  with  the  most  benignant  smile 
on  his  countenance,  pressed  her  hand  kindly 
in  his,  and  then  leading  her  from  the  church, 
deposited  her  in  the  mourning  coach  which 
had  been  detained  for  them. 

The    sight    of    Miss    Trevelyan's    deserted 
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home  was  most  trying  to  them  both.  Every 
thing  remained  as  she  had  left  it ;  but  every, 
even  inanimate  object,  bore  that  dreadful  look 
of  order  and  desertion  belonging  to  recent 
death.  There  was  the  couch  on  which  she 
used  to  lie,  still  placed  at  the  same  spot  by 
the  open  window,  round  which  the  same  flowers 
still  bloomed. — But  it  was  untenanted  ! — the 
cushions  were  unpressed, — and  the  shawl  which 
used  to  lie  over  her  feet,  carefully  folded  up, 
was  placed  on  the  unoccupied  pillow ;  while, 
below  the  sofa,  her  poor  disconsolate  dog, 
with  his  eyes  anxiously  fixed  on  the  door, 
was  uttering  low  piteous  moans.  Theresa 
gazed  on  all  these  memorials  of  her  departed 
friend  in  melancholy  silence,  and  with  that 
intentness  by  which  we  almost  hope  to  bring 
back  to  our  sight  the  object  of  our  regrets. 

Accompanied  by  Trevelyan,  she  then  visited, 

for  the  last  time,  every  apartment  in  the  house. 

AVhen  they  passed  by  the  door  of  that  which 

had  formerly  been  his  sitting-room,  she  pressed 

VOL.   ill.  F 
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his  arm,  looking  in  his  face  with  an  expression 
of  melancholy  contrition,  as  if  the  sight  had 
instantly  recalled  to  her,  (as  it  but  too  power- 
fully did  to  her  companion,)  that  last  day  on 
which  they  had  together  been  within  its  walls, 
when  she  had  first  acknowledged  to  him  the 
secret  of  her  heart. 

And  as  one  thought  quickly  led  to  another, 
— "  Are  you  displeased  with  me,  Colonel  Tre- 
velyan,"  said  she,  "for  having  come  here  to- 
day ?  I  had  intended  you  should  have  known 
nothing  about  it,  but  I  felt  so  strong  a  desire 
to  be  present  at  dear  Treevy's  funeral, — to  see 
the  last  of  her  on  earth, — to  revisit  that  church 

;  and  I  thought  the  wish  so  harmless,  so 

much  more  so,  I  fear,  than  most  of  my  whims ; 
and  I  was  so  wretched  and  restless  alone  at 
that  horrid  hotel,  that  I  (perhaps  thought- 
lessly) resolved  at  last  on  indulging  myself. 
Nothing,  however,  believe  me,  was  farther 
from  my  intentions  than  giving  trouble,  or 
occasioning  a  scene.     I  had  no  idea  I  should 
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have  been  so  much  overcome,  but  I  have  been 
ill,  and  am,  I  suppose,  in  consequence  weak 
and  nervous,  so  forgive  me  if  I  have  been  the 
unintentional  cause  of  one  additional  feeling  of 
pain  to  you." 

The  forgiveness  Theresa  required  for  her 
offence  of  intrusion  was  easily  granted,  for  she 
had,  in  truth,  by  her  presence  converted  that 

day  of  pain,  into  one  of we  will   not  say 

happiness  (the  very  word  would  be  an  insult 
to  Trevelyan's  affectionate  heart),  but  of  at 
least  softened  affliction. 

"  And  now,"  she  continued,  "  let  me  take 
one  last  look  of  the  garden,  and  of  that  lovely 
Thames  !" 

They  sat  down  on  the  bench  under  the  Ca- 
talpa  tree,  and  remained  for  long  in  total 
silence.  Neither  felt  disposed  for  conversation, 
yet  neither  had  courage  to  terminate  their  pre- 
sent silent  intercourse. 

The  solemn  sadness  of  the  scene  calmed  the 
fever   of  Theresa's  mind,  acting   with    double 
F  2 
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power  from  the  strong  contrast  with  the  usual 
worldly  turmoil  of  her  life,  And  as  for  Tre- 
velyan,  sorrowful  as  his  feelings  necessarily 
were,  where  every  thing  recalled  the  loss  of 
one  whom  he  had  dearly  loved  ;  yet  he  would 
have  lingered  on  for  ever,  as  he  felt  that  on 
leaving  that  spot  still  hallowed  by  his  sister's 
presence,  where  her  pure  spirit  seemed  still  to 
sanction  his  tenderest  affections  towards  her 
once  adopted  daughter,  he  would  be  compelled 
to  bid  adieu  for  ever  to  all  intercourse  of  heart 
between  them. 

A  considerable  time  thus  passed,  both  en- 
grossed by  their  own  reflections ;  at  length 
Theresa,  gazing  fixedly  before  her,  as  on  some 
palpable  object,  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  I  could 
fancy  I  even  now  see  Treevy's  dear  mild  coun- 
tenance smiling  on  me  ! — Oh  !  if  she  could  be 
allowed  still  to  watch  over  me  !"  she  continued, 
earnestly  raising  her  eyes  to  Heaven — "  if  she 
might  still  protect  her  desolate  Theresa  !" 

"  There  is  One"   rejoined   Trevelyan,   with 
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solemnity,   "  who  ever  can,  ever  will,  protect 
those  who  commit  their  ways  to  Him  !" 

"  Yes,  those  who  deserve  such  care,1'  she 
wildly  exclaimed.  "  But  how  can  I  expect 
those  mercies  ?" 

"  We  are  all  unworthy  of  them,  dear  Lady 
Herbert,  but  the  penitent  are  never  rejected  ; 
indeed  we  are  told  there  is  even  more  joy  over 
a  repentant  sinner  than  over  the  righteous.'" 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Theresa ;  "  but  that 
does  not  apply  to  me — for  I — I  know  not  even 
how  to  repent ;"  and  she  spoke  those  words 
with  a  look  and  tone  of  such  utter  hopelessness, 
as  made  Trevelyan's  heart  sink  within  him. 

"  Seek  that  blessed  knowledge  by  prayer, 
dearest  Theresa,"  he  earnestly  rejoined  ; — "  all 
have  the  privilege  of  prayer.'" 

"  Prayer  !"   she  murmured  to  herself;—"  I 

never   pray — I  have  forgotten ";    and  she 

covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  while  a  cold 
shiver  seemed  to  creep  over  her  frame.  There 
was  again  a  pause,  for  Trevelyan  was  too  much 
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shocked  to  speak.  At  length  she  suddenly 
started  up,  and  convulsively  grasping  his  hand, 
— "  Farewell,  best  of  friends,1'  she  exclaimed 
with  fervour ; — "  and  may  all  those  blessings 
of  which  I  am  not  worthy  be  showered  upon 
you ! — And  now,  farewell,  dear,  dear  Rich- 
mond, probably  for  ever.*"  —  She  mournfully 
waved  her  hand,  as  if  in  final  adieu  to  those 
scenes  which  had  taken  such  strong  hold  on 
her  affections  ;  and  without  courage,  seemingly, 
again  to  encounter  her  companion's  eyes,  she 
drew  her  veil  over  her  face,  and  turned  hastily 
towards  the  house. 

Trevelyan  longed  to  detain  her ;  but  ever 
suspicious  of  himself,  he  did  not  dare  to  encoun- 
ter the  danger  of  a  prolonged  intercourse  at 
that  moment,  when  the  hearts  of  both  were 
so  powerfully  affected ;  and  after  remaining  a 
minute  or  two  lost  in  thought,  he  abruptly  rose 
from  his  seat  and  followed  her. 

They  were  met  at  the  door  of  the  house 
by  poor  little  Oscar,  who,  seeing  some  figures 
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in  the  garden,  had  with  the  same  restless,  de- 
jected look,  hastened  to  them,  in  apparent 
search  of  her  whom  he  everywhere  missed ; 
and  again  his  piteous  howls  told  his  disappoint- 
ment. 

"  Let  me  take  the  poor  dog  home  with  me," 
said  Theresa,  much  affected  by  his  silent  af- 
fliction ;  "he  will  really  be  a  comfort  to  me, 
indeed  a  useful  friend,  as  he  will  recall  to  my 
mind — what  at  this  minute,  however,  I  feel  I 
shall  never  forget." 

Of  course  Trevelyan  could  not  object  to  the 
proffered  asylum  for  his  sister's  little  favourite, 
and  Theresa,  taking  up  the  poor  disconsolate 
animal  in  her  arms,  covered  him  with  her 
cloak,  as  he  struggled  to  return  to  that  home 
where  he  still  hoped  to  find  his  former  mistress. 
She  then  took  a  most  kind  leave  of  the  two 
faithful  old  domestics  ;  and  springing  into  the 
carriage,  she  made  a  sign  to  drive  on,  and  thus 
for  ever  quitted  the  sheltering  home  of  her 
youth: 
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Trevelyan  remained  at  Richmond  a  few 
hours  after  her,  having  still  some  necessary 
affairs  to  settle.  Old  John  was,  of  course, 
liberally  provided  for,  and  he  determined  on 
returning  to  Cornwall,  that  he  might  end  his 
days  at  his  native  place.  As  for  Humphries, 
Trevelyan  had  already  communicated  to  her 
his  wish  of  placing  her  with  Theresa,  could 
Marianne  be  got  rid  of ;  and  as  she  most  will- 
ingly agreed  to  his  proposal,  it  was  settled 
she  should  remain  on  for  a  time  with  a  friend 
at  Richmond,  in  order  to  be  within  reach. 

All  being  now  finally  arranged,  Trevel- 
yan, with  a  heavy  heart,  for  the  last  time 
crossed  the  threshold  of  his  sister's  house. 
John  followed  him  to  the  outward  gate,  but  so 
overpowered  by  his  feelings  that  he  did  not 
attempt  to  assist  his  master  into  the  carriage, 
nor  even  to  claim  a  parting  word  of  kindness. 
Trevelyan  indeed  could  not  himself  speak  ;  he 
more  than  once  wrung  the  old  man  by  the 
hand,  and  then,  without  trusting  himself  again 
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to  look  on  those  objects  to  which  he  was  bid- 
ding so  painful  an  adieu,  he  hastily  entered 
the  chaise,  and  directed  the  drivers  to  take 
him  straight  across  the  country  to  Cheshunt. 

Trevelyan  sank  back  into  the  corner  of  the 
carriage,  a  prey  to  the  most  gloomy  thoughts. 
That  Theresa  was  the  object  that  chiefly  occu- 
pied them,  cannot  excite  surprise  ;  and  at  last 
his  anxiety  to  know  whether  she  had  reached 
home  in  safety,  and  how  she  was  after  the 
agitations  of  the  morning,  ill  and  weak  as  she 
still  appeared  to  be,  became  so  strong,  that, 
without  allowing  himself  further  time  either 
to  investigate  or  endeavour  to  combat  his 
inclination,  he  suddenly  called  to  the  pos- 
tilions, and  bidding  them  go  through  London, 
directed  them  to  stop  at  Mivart's  Hotel. 

It  was  now  past  eight  o'clock,  and  by  the 
time  he  reached  town  it  became  quite  darn. 

"Is    Lady    Herbert    Leslie   at    homei,,    he 
inquired,  with  a  degree  of  doubt  and  anxiety, 
for  which  his  heart  afterwards  smote  him. 
F  5 
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"  Yes,  my  Lord." 

"  And  alone  ?" 

"  Quite  alone." 

Trevelyan  left  the  carriage,  and  desiring  it 
should  return  for  him  in  half  an  hour  with 
fresh  horses,  he  quickly  followed  the  waiter  up 
stairs  to  Theresa's  apartment.  When  the  door 
first  opened,  and  owing  to  the  darkness  she  did 
not  immediately  recognize  him,  she  started  from 
her  seat  with  a  look  of  alarm  and  displea- 
sure, but  the  next  minute  perceiving  who  it 
was,  one  of  her  loveliest  smiles  crossed  her 
features,  and  she  held  out  her  hand  beckoning 
to  him  to  come  in. 

"  This  is  indeed  kind  of  you,  —  most  kind," 
— said  she ;  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

Theresa  was  sitting  at  a  table,  an  open  book 
before  her.  The  room  was  scarcely  lighted  by 
the  feeble  glare  of  the  parsimonious  candles  of 
an  hotel.  A  ttray,  containing  some  untouched 
food,  was  placed  near  her,  while  Oscar, 
crouched    at    her   feet,    kept    his   eyes   keenly 
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fixed  on  the  door,  as  if  still  meditating 
on  escape.  There  was,  in  short,  altogether 
a  melancholy  appearance  of  neglect  and  dis- 
comfort about  both  Theresa  and  her  apart- 
ment, which  struck  most  painfully  on  Tre- 
velyao's  heart.  It  was  evident  that  the  book 
before  her  had  been  the  first  and  only  object 
of  attention  since  her  return  home;  for  her 
bonnet,  which  was  lying  on  the  ground,  ap- 
peared to  have  been  just  thrown  off;  her  cloak 
was  not  yet  unclasped,  and  her  hair,  which 
had  been  wetted  by  the  water  thrown  on  her 
face  when  she  had  fainted  in  the  church,  was 
hanging  partly  in  long  waves  down  her  deadly 
pale  cheeks,  or  was  carelessly  pushed  back  out 
of  the  way. 

But  all  these  accidents  of  neglected  dress, 
which  might  have  impaired  the  beauty  of 
another,  seemed  but  to  add  to  her's,  by  im- 
parting to  it,  if  possible,  an  additional  degree 
of  interest. 

As  Trevelyan,  his  hand   still  held  by  The- 
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resa,  stood  at  her  side,  he  ventured  to  cast  his 
eyes  on  what  had  apparently  so  engrossed  her 
attention.  She  immediately  observed  what  he 
was  looking  at,  and  playfully  laying  her  arm 
over  the  book  as  a  slight  blush  for  a  minute 
tinged  her  face,  "  I  have  been  guilty  of  a 
theft  to-day,*"  said  she,  "  but  I  will  not  con- 
fess until  you  promise  me  absolution,  and  that 
I  shall  keep  what  I  have  taken."  Trevelyan's 
smiles  replied  to  her  request.  "  See  there," 
said  she,  withdrawing  her  hand  and  pointing 
to  the  title-page,  on  which  was  written  Miss 
Trevelyan,s  name  —  "I  have  stolen  dear  Tree- 
w's  Bible." 

Trevelyan's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he 
again  fondly  pressed  the  hand  he  still  held  in  his. 

By  the  date,  which  was  of  many  years  back, 
the  book  had  evidently  been  long  in  his 
sister's  possession,  and  those  passages  which 
had  either  most  forcibly  struck  her  understand- 
ing, or  afforded  comfort  to  her  heart,  were 
marked  in  her  handwriting. 
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"  How  much  this  Bible  has  been  read  and 
studied  !"  said  Theresa,  in  a  sorrowful  tone.  — 
"  It  was  this  book  which  made  Treevy  so  good, 
and  so  happy  !  —  but,"  added  she  with  a  deep- 
drawn  sigh,  "  I  hardly  know  where  in  it  to 
look  for  the  comfort  I  need  !" —  and  she  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  the  sacred  volume,  evidently 
in  total  ignorance  of  its  contents  and  powers. 

Trevelyan  was  both  shocked  and  affected. 
"  Reflection  and  prayer,  with  the  Divine  assist- 
ance, will  open  to  you,  dearest  Lady  Herbert, 
the  treasures  of  this  book ;  and  O  may  the 
God  of  Heaven  send  his  blessing  on  your 
endeavours,  and  lead  you  to  repentance,  pardon, 
and  peace  !" 

Trevelyan's  voice  faltered  —  he  suddenly 
relinquished  her  hand,  and  leaving  her  side, 
placed  himself  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  table. 
"  You  have  eaten  nothing,"  said  he,  after  a 
silence  of  some  minutes,  and  as  his  eyes  again 
fell  on  the  untasted  food  beside  him. 

"  No,"  said  she,  "  I  cannot  eat ;    no  more 
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can  Oscar,  but  we  shall  both  be  better  to-mor- 
row, and  by  degrees  I  hope  the  poor  little 
animal  will  get  reconciled  to  me,  and  to  my  life. 
—I  wish,"  added  she,  "  I  could  hope  to  become 
so  myself;  or  rather,  that  I  had  courage  to 
reconcile  my  life  to  my  wishes,  by  making  it 
more  like  what  I  feel  it  should  be.  —  By  the 
by,"  said  she,  quickly,  "  I  found  a  letter  from 
Herbert  on  my  return  home  this  afternoon, 
and  he  talks  of  soon  being  back,  although  he 
does  not  name  any  particular  day.1'  And  she 
took  the  letter  out  from  among  the  leaves 
of  the  Bible.  She  ran  her  eyes  over  the 
contents,  and  then  giving  it  to  Trevelyan, 
"  You  may  read  it  yourself,  for  there  are  no 
secrets,"  said  she,  sighing:  —  then  in  a  minute 
continued  with  earnestness,  "But  you  will  see, 
by  what  he  says,  that  I  was  in  the  right,  and 
that  he  is  at  last  roused  to  something  like  jea- 
lousy ;  for  he  bids  me  recollect  what  is  due  to 
the  difference  of  opinion  and  manners  in  Eng- 
land, and  not  to  allow  my  thoughtless  conduct 
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to  expose  him  to  the  derision  of  the  world. 
He  might  have  put  his  advice  into  kinder 
words,"  she  added  with  bitterness — "but  still 
I  have  now  obtained  a  degree  of  hold  upon 
him  which  I  may  turn  to  good  account. 

"And  now  look  at  this  letter,1'  she  continued, 
drawing  from  her  sac  a  small  pocket-book,  out 
of  which  she  took  a  worn,  half-torn  piece  of 
paper,  "  read  this,  and  tell  me  whether  you 
could  have  believed  these  two  letters  to  have 
been  written  by,  and  addressed  to,  the  same 
person  ;,;  and  she  held  out  to  Trevelyan  that 
passionate  declaration  of  unchangeable  love 
which  Lord  Herbert  had  addressed  to  her  the 
morning  of  her  quitting  Trevelyan  Castle. 

"  A  foolish  romantic  feeling,"  she  continued, 
with  much  emotion,  "  made  me  keep  that  let- 
ter as  a  sort  of  precious  portrait  of  Herbert. 
Heaven  knows  there  is  little  resemblance  now ! 
but  I  preserve  it  still,  to  convince  myself  I 
am  not  mad,  —  for  were  it  not  for  that  proof  of 
what  he  once  was,  of  what  I  was  once  to  him, 
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I  believe  I  should  at  times  doubt  even  my  own 
recollections  and  identity." 

How  difficult  was  it  for  Trevelyan  to  re- 
frain from  bitter  curses  on  him  who  had  so 
carelessly  cast  away  such  a  precious  gift  of 
Heaven,  as  Theresa  might  have  been  to  one 
who  had  rightly  valued  her;  but  still  more 
difficult,  perhaps,  to  resist  pressing  to  his 
throbbing  heart,  sheltering  in  his  bosom,  her — 
whom,  had  she  been  his  own,  he  would  have 
loved  with  such  a  doating  affection,  and  would 
have  guarded  with  such  a  watchful  care,  that 
not  only  "  the  winds  of  heaven,"  but  the 
sharper  gales  of  life  would  have  been  for- 
bidden to  "  visit  her  too  roughly." 

Never,  perhaps,  even  in  the  days  of  his 
wildest  passion  for  her,  had  Trevelyan  felt  so 
irresistibly  drawn  towards  Theresa  as  at  this 
moment,  when,  in  addition  to  those  more 
romantic  feelings,  the  deepest  sympathy, — the 
most  engrossing  anxiety, —  and  the  tenderest 
pity,  for  the  misguided  being  thus  struggling 
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with  her  fate,  filled  his  heart.  And  his  trial 
was  the  greater,  as  in  the  carelessness  of  con- 
fiding affection  she  fearlessly  abandoned  her- 
self to  him,  whom  she  reverenced  as  a  being 
of  some  superior  order.  Human  nature  alone 
could  not  have  controlled  the  flood  of  tender- 
ness which  then  made  his  heart  beat  nearly  to 
suffocation  ;  but  Trevelyan  was  armed  against 
such  attacks,  by  a  shield  which  never  fails 
those  who  trust  to  it.  The  struggle  was  in- 
deed hard,  —  the  allotted  hour  had  long  since 
elapsed,  —  and  the  carriage  had  been  long 
announced,  before  he  had  resolution  to  tear 
himself  away.  At  last  eleven  struck;  he 
started  from  his  seat ;  he  had  still  twelve 
miles  to  travel,  and  he  was  expected  that 
evening  at  Cheshunt ! 

With  a  sad  foreboding  heart,  which  shrank 
from  looking  to  the  future,  he  prepared  to 
depart.  "  So  soon  !"  said  Theresa,  "  must  you 
go?  —  but  I  know  I  should  not  detain  you,  and 
again  a  thousand    thanks  for  this    kind,   most 
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well-timed  visit.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  comfort 
it  has  been  to  me,  and  as  soon  as  you  are  gone, 
I  will  try  and  sleep,  that  I  may  forget  every- 
thing, for  I  somehow  feel  so  low,  so  desolate 
to-night  !"  and  with  a  nervous  shudder,  she 
looked  round  on  the  gloom  of  her  apartment, 
as  if  the  melancholy  scenes  of  death  which 
she  had  witnessed  in  the  morning,  had  left  a 
sort  of  superstitious  horror  on  her  imagination. 

Twice  did  poor  Trevelyan  under  some  pre- 
text return,  —  twice  he  grasped  her  hand  in 
his; — at  length,  conscience-stricken,  shocked  at 
his  weakness,  he  tore  himself  from  her,  and 
hurrying  into  his  carriage,  returned  to  Ches- 
hunt. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

'Twas  but  a  moment  that  she  stood, 
Then  sped  as  if  by  death  pursued ; 
But  in  that  moment  o'er  her  soul 
Winters  of  memory  seem'd  to  roll ; 
And  gather*  in  that  drop  of  time 
A  life  of  pain,  an  age  of  crime. 


Byron. 


According  to  his  intentions  Trevelyan  re- 
turned to  town  that  following  Monday,  and 
remained  there  some  days,  but  his  time  being 
much  taken  up  with  necessary  business,  both 
public  and  private,  he  saw  little  of  Theresa, 
and  was  forced  to  acknowledge  to  himself  that 
the  less  he  did  see  of  her  the  better ;  for  not- 
withstanding all  his  endeavours  to  check  the 
feelings  of  his  soul,  he  often  started  with 
horror  at  himself,  when  conscious  of  their  real 
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nature,  and  aware  that,  under  the  self-deceiving 
excuse  of  fulfilling  a  solemn  promise  to  her 
father,  he  was  often  on  the  point  of  breaking 
a  still  more  sacred  vow  to  another. 

Once,  and  but  once,  therefore,  while  now 
alone  in  town,  Trevelyan  called  on  Theresa  at 
so  early  an  hour  as  to  be  sure  of  finding  her ; 
for  his  very  liberty  made  him  suspicious  of 
himself,  and  when  absent  from  Augusta  his 
sense  of  duty  had  more  power  over  him  than 
she  herself  when  present ;  her  manners  and 
character  being  unfortunately  calculated  to 
chill,  rather  than  occupy  and  interest  his  feel- 
ings. During  that  one  interview,  Theresa 
reproached  him  in  most  moving  terms  for 
his  neglect ;  for  never  coming  near  her,  and 
for  performing  so  ill  the  part  of  guardian 
which  he  had  promised  to  resume  :  her  conver- 
sation, however,  was  chiefly  relative  to  her  hus- 
band, from  whom  she  had  never  again  heard  ; 
and  she  still  confessed  her  imprudent  follies 
in   so  frank   and   artless  a  manner,  that  Tre- 
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velyan  again  felt  satisfied  that  whatever  might 
be  Lascelles'  iniquitous  intentions,  he  had  not, 
at  least  as  yet,  succeeded  in  destroying  her 
better  feelings,  or  injuring  the  purity  of  her 
heart. 

The  same  private  business,  which  had  so 
much  engrossed  his  time  in  town,  at  length 
obliged  Tre velyan  to  repair  to  Cornwall,  where 
he  was  detained  a  full  fortnight.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  that  period  he  hurried  back  with 
the  greater  speed,  on  hearing  from  Augusta 
that  little  St.  Ives  was  very  unwell. 

In  general  he  did  not  much  attend  to  his 
wife's  histories  of  nursery  indispositions ;  but 
when  St.  Ives  was  the  sufferer,  he  more  readily 
took  alarm;  and  besides,  in  this  case  there 
seemed  to  be,  even  from  the  doctor's  report, 
every  reason  for  apprehending  real  danger. 
In  his  way  through  town,  while  his  horses 
were  changing,  Trevelyan  stopped  in  Brook 
Street ;  but  Theresa  was  out ;  Marianne  was 
likewise  from  home,  so  he  could  learn  nothing 
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respecting  her  beyond  what  he  gathered  from 
the  waiter — "  that  Lady  Herbert  Leslie  was 
quite  well,  and  that  she  was,  he  believed,  ex- 
pecting his  Lordship  every  hour."  He  left  a 
few  words  to  tell  her  of  his  anxiety  about  his 
boy,  and  then  proceeded  to  Cheshunt. 

The  continued  state  of  alarm  in  which  he 
then  remained  for  several  days,  in  consequence 
of  St.  Ives'  illness,  occupied  his  mind  to  the 
exclusion  of  almost  every  other  object,  and, 
for  the  time,  Theresa  seemed  to  be  forgotten 
by  Augusta  as  well  as  by  himself. 

While  thus  united  in  one  common  feeling 
of  anxiety,  and  constantly  brought  together 
by  the  couch  of  their  sick  child,  a  greater 
degree  of  cordiality  and  kindliness,  both  of 
feeling  and  manner,  was  re-established  be- 
tween Lord  and  Lady  Launceston  than  had 
for  some  time  existed ;  for  although  (and  par- 
ticularly of  late)  Augusta  had  appeared  to 
be  less  fond  of  St.  Ives  than  of  her  other 
children,   yet   his  present    danger    seemed    to 
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have  roused  every  feeling  of  which  she  was 
capable,  and  if  not  in  general  a  fond  mother, 
she  was  at  least  an  attentive  one,  often  indeed 
blaming  her  husband  for  what  she  considered 
to  be  culpable  carelessness  on  his  part,  when 
he  would  not  enter  into  those  little  details 
about  the  children  on  which  she  piqued  her- 
self, but  of  which  she  had  in  truth  sickened 
him. 

At  last  the  child  so  far  recovered  that  all 
immediate  anxiety  was  at  an  end,  and  Trevel- 
yan,  who  longed  to  know  something  of  Theresa, 
resolved  to  ride  to  town  the  next  day  in  search 
of  her.  But  that  next  day  was  so  fine,  and 
little  St.  Ives  so  wonderfully  better,  that  the 
doctor  gave  permission  for  him  to  leave  the 
house;  and  his  petitions  to  papa  to  give  him 
a  drive  in  the  open  carriage  were  so  urgent 
and  moving  that  it  was  impossible  to  refuse 
him.  The  expedition  to  town  was  in  conse- 
quence again  deferred ;  and  with  all  his  affec- 
tionate  solicitude    about    Theresa,    Trevelyan 
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could  not  regret  the  delay  when  he  saw  the 
good  which  his  little  invalid  derived  from  the 
refreshing  air,  and  the  pleasure  which  the 
drive  afforded  him. 

"  Where  is  the  pretty  lady  F"  inquired  the 
child,  —  his  mind  in  unconscious  association 
recurring  to  their  former  drive  to  Richmond ; 
— "  St.  Ives  would  like  so  much  to  have  an- 
other nice  game  of  romps  with  her." 

"  So  you  shall,  dear  boy,"  said  his  father, 
smiling  kindly  on  him  as  he  imprinted  a  fond 
kiss  on  his  little  faded  cheek,  "  for  I  know 
you  love  the  pretty  lady,  and  she  loves  you.''1 

The  child  prattled  on  gaily  in  the  enjoyment 
of  returning  health,  and  Trevelyan,  who  was 
himself  scarcely  less  exhilarated  by  the  expe- 
dition than  his  patient,  felt  altogether  in  better 
spirits  than  for  a  long  time  past. 

He  was  that  evening  sitting  at  dinner  with  two 
or  three  guests,  when,  unobservedly  to  him, 
Griffiths  the  butler  was  suddenly  called  out  of 
the  room,  and,  on  his  return,  he  laid  down  on 
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the  table,  by  Trevelyan,  a  crumpled  note,  in- 
forming him  in  a  low  voice  that  it  had  come 
express  from  Welwyn,  two  posts  from  Lon- 
don on  the  north  road. 

Who  is  blessed  with  such  stout  nerves  as 
not  to  feel  his  very  heart  turn  sick  at  the 
sound  of  an  express  ? — In  Trevelyan's  startled 
ears,  with  the  fresh  recollection  of  his  feelings 
on  receiving  that  which  announced  his  sister's 
death,  the  word  rang  like  a  knell.  With  a 
trembling  hand  he  seized  the  note: — the  di- 
rection was  scarcely  legible,  but  through  the 
blots,  and  evident  shaking  of  the  hand  which 
had  traced  it,  he  with  feelings  of  agony  re- 
cognized that  of  Theresa  ! — He  broke  the  seal, 
and,  as  well  as  his  giddy  head  allowed,  read 
these  words : — 

"  For  God's  sake  come  to  me !  I  can  tell 
you  nothing  now,  but  you  shall  know  all  — 
in  pity  come  and  save  me  P 

There  was  no  signature,  no  date ;  but  he 
could  not  for  a  minute  mistake  the  writer. 

VOL.    III.  G 
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Trevelyan  turned  faint,  —  a  cold  sweat  co- 
vered his  brow, — and  desiring  the  butler  to 
tell  Lady  Launceston  he  had  gone  out  to  speak 
to  some  one  on  particular  business,  he  abruptly 
rose  from  his  seat  and  left  the  room. 

Luckily  for  Trevelyan,  Augusta  was  not  the 
sort  of  person  to  take  any  alarm  at  so  sudden 
a  disappearance.  The  butler's  story  of  a  per- 
son having  come  to  speak  to  my  Lord,  satisfied 
all  present,  and  no  one  followed  him. 

When  Trevelyan  entered  the  hall,  he  saw 
the  post-boy  who  had  brought  the  note  stand- 
ing at  the  door ;  but  he  could  obtain  no  fur- 
ther information  from  him.  His  mistress,  the 
landlady  of  an  inn  at  Welwyn,  had  given 
it  to  him,  merely  desiring  him  to  make  all 
possible  speed,  and  telling  him  he  was  to  be 
paid  at  his  return. 

"  What  travellers  are  now  in  your  house  ?" 
inquired  Trevelyan. 

He  could  not  tell. 

66  How  far  is  it  to  Welwyn  ?" 
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"  Full  fifteen  miles  across  the  country,  and 
an  awkward  enough  road  to  hit,"  replied  the 
man. 

Trevelyan,  fearful  that  he  might  attract  ob- 
servation, sent  the  messenger  to  the  stables  ; 
and  giving  orders  that  his  own  horse  should 
be  immediately  got  ready,  he  repaired  to  the 
library,  and  wrote  the  following  note  to  Au- 
gusta, desiring  Griffiths  to  give  it  to  her  as 
soon  as  he  should  be  gone. 

"  I  HAVE  just  received  a  letter  which  obliges 
me  instantly  to  leave  home.  Do  not,  how- 
ever, be  alarmed,  for  I  trust  it  is  nothing  of 
importance,  and  that  I  shall  be  back  again 
in  a  very  few  hours. 

"  Launceston." 

Trevelyan  then  hastily  changed  his  dress, 
and  hurrying  to  the  stables,  he  in  a  few  minutes 
set  off  at  full  speed  for  Welwyn,  accompanied 
by  his  guide. 

G  2 
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It  was  dusk  before  they  reached  their  desti- 
nation. Trevelyan  flung  himself  from  his  foam- 
ing horse  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  inn  door, 
and  having  fortunately,  notwithstanding  his 
excessive  perturbation,  retained  sufficient  pre- 
sence of  mind  not  to  name  Theresa,  he  im- 
mediately desired  to  speak  to  the  landlady, 
and  inquiring  of  her  whether  the  person  who 
had  sent  an  express  to  Cheshunt  was  still  in 
the  house,  begged  that  her  maid  might  be 
sent  to  him. 

"  The  lady  has  no  maid  with  her,"  said  the 
landlady  :  "  she  is  quite  alone." 

"  Quite  alone  !"  repeated  Trevelyan  with  in- 
creasing agitation  :  "  Where  is  she  ?" 

"  I  conclude  I  speak  to  Lord  Launceston," 
continued  the  woman,  after  having  attentively 
eyed  him  for  a  minute.  "  Will  your  Lordship 
bo  pleased  to  walk  this  way  ?"  And  so  saying 
she  led  him  up-stairs,  and  along  one  or  two 
low  dark  passages  towards  the  back  of  the 
house,  when,   pointing  to  a  door,  and  saying, 
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"  Your  Lordship  will  find  the  young  lady  in 
that  room,"  she  left  him. 

Trevelyan  stopped  for  a  minute  to  take 
breath.  No  sound  whatever  proceeded  from 
the  apartment,  and  with  a  trembling  hand  he 
knocked  at  the  door.  A  dog's  low  bark,  which 
he  instantly  recognized  to  be  that  of  Oscar, 
alone  answered  him.  This  circumstance,  how- 
ever, trivial  as  it  was,  gave  him  an  undefinable 
sensation  of  comfort,  as  he  felt  the  familiar 
sound  to  be  a  sort  of  warrant  of  Theresa's 
safety.  He  gently  opened  the  door — and  so 
gently  that  his  entrance  did  not  seem  to  have 
been  perceived  by  a  person  who  was  sunk  in 
a  chair  at  the  further  end  of  the  room.  But, 
another  louder  bark  of  Oscar's  suddenly  rous- 
ing her,  Theresa  raised  her  head,  and  utter- 
ing a  heart-rending  shriek,  was  in  an  instant 
extended  on  the  floor  before  him. 

"  Theresa,  Theresa,  dearest,  beloved,  what 
does  all  this  mean?  Oh,  speak  to  me  —  for 
Heaven's  sake  speak  to  me  !"  cried  Trevelyan, 
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as  trembling  with  alarm  he  endeavoured  to  raise 
her  from  the  ground. 

"  No,  I  will  not  move — I  will  not — I  cannot 
rise,  till  you  promise  to  believe  me,"  said  she 
wildly,  "  for  I  am  innocent — I  am  innocent — 
I  take  Heaven  to  witness  I  am  innocent  !  Oh, 
believe  me,  and  save  me  V — And  she  wrung 
her  hands  in  agony. 

i(  I  will, —  I  must  believe  every  word  you 
utter,  Theresa  ; — you  whom  I  have  ever  found 
to  be  truth  itself. — But  I  conjure  you,  relieve 
me  from  the  dreadful  apprehensions  to  which 
your  words,  and  the  situation  in  which  I  now 
find  you,  have  given  rise.  —  For  God's  sake, 
what  has  happened  ?" 

Still  Theresa  hid  her  face  in  her  trembling 
hands,  as  if  unable  to  look  at  him.  "  Open 
your  whole  heart  fearlessly  to  me,  dearest,11 
cried  Trevelyan,  "  and  repose  that  trust  in  me, 
which  I  solemnly  swear  I  have  in  you." 

"  Blessings  on  you  for  those  words !"  she 
exclaimed    with  vehemence,    and    seizing    his 
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hand  she  kissed  it  in  a  passion  of  gratitude; 
then  rising  from  her  knees,  she  ventured  to 
encounter  his  eyes,  but  the  very  first  glance 
at  his  anxious  countenance  seemed  too  much 
for  her  agitated  nerves,  and  uttering  a  faint 
cry  she  sank  senseless  on  his  breast. 

Poor  Trevelyan,  nearly  as  much  overpow- 
ered as  herself,  knew  not  what  to  do.  With 
difficulty  he  replaced  her  in  the  arm-chair  in 
which  she  had  before  been  seated,  and  moving 
it  towards  the  window,  threw  up  the  sash. 
He  then  looked  anxiously  round  the  room  for 
something  with  which  to  revive  her,  and  at 
last  finding  a  carafe  of  water,  he  endeavour- 
ed to  make  her  swallow  a  few  drops,  and 
bathed  her  temples  and  hands.  By  degrees 
she  came  to  herself;  and  as  soon  as  she  was 
in  a  state  to  be  spoken  to,  he  entreated  her 
to  allow  him  to  fetch  the  landlady,  that  she 
might  administer  something  composing.  "  Oh 
no,  no !  do  not  leave  me,"  said  she,  again 
grasping   his   hand    with    earnestness ;     "  have 
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patience  with  me ;  I  shall  be  better  soon,  and 
then  I  will  tell  you  all — But  indeed,  indeed 
I  am  innocent !" — she  again  exclaimed,  with 
anguish  in  her  countenance,  as  the  big  tears 
rolled  down  her  face. 

Trevelyan  thought  it  best  to  leave  her  a 
little  to  herself  to  recover,  and  sitting  down 
by  her,  he  remained  for  some  time  in  silence, 
holding  her  hand  in  his,  and  gazing  on  her 
still  agitated  face  with  looks  of  the  tenderest 
compassion.  By  degrees  her  sobs  subsided, 
and  after  two  or  three  ineffectual  attempts 
she  at  length,  in  an  incoherent  manner,  gave 
the  following  account  of  the  circumstances 
which  had  led  to  her  present  situation. 

"  My  head  feels  so  strangely  confused,"  said 
she,  "  that  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  tell 
you  all  that  has  happened,  regularly,  but  I  will 
try.  Herbert,  you  know,  at  last  returned — I 
forget,  now,  when — I  was  overjoyed  at  seeing 
him.  I  went,  as  you  know,  about  the  world, 
probably  every  one  thought  in  search  of  amuse- 
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ment — but  it  was  merely  to  get  over  the  time 
during  his  absence  ;  for  one  only  thought  occu- 
pied me — how  I  might  reclaim  him,  how  once 
again  win  him  back.  All  that  you  had  said, 
(carelessly  as  I  might  have  appeared  to  listen 
at  the  time,)  had  made  a  deep  impression, 
and  I  resolved  to  try  what  kindness  and  affec- 
tion alone  would  accomplish.  When  there- 
fore he  at  length  came  back,  I  did  not  endea- 
vour to  conceal  the  delight  which  his  presence 
occasioned  me  :  but,  alas  !  —  he  showed  little 
in  return  !" 

She  stopped  a  minute,  and  then  seemingly 
collecting  her  bewildered  thoughts,  — "  I  now 
remember,"  she  continued,  "  that  it  must  have 
been  yesterday  that  he  arrived — only  yester- 
day !  and  yet  here  am  I  ! 

"  But  I  will  endeavour  to  go  on  regularly. — 
We  were  going  to  the  Play,  Mrs.  Lindsay  and 
I,  and  afterwards  to  a  ball.  I  wanted  to  give 
it  all  up  in  order  to  stay  at  home  with  Her- 
bert ;  but  he  said  it  was  nonsense, — that  there 
G  5 
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would  be  no  use  in  my  doing  so,  as  particular 
business  would  take  him  away  all  the  evening. 
I  ventured  to  ask  what  such  sudden  business 
could  be — if  at  least  he  could  not  dine  with 
me  ?  I  had  taken  his  hand — he  drew  it  angrily 
away,  and  said  I  tormented  him. 

"  I  had  during  the  last  few  weeks  built  such 
castles  in  the  air  respecting  the  future,  I  had 
given  way  to  the  hope  of  so  different  a  meet- 
ing, that  this  bitter  disappointment  caused  a 
revulsion  to  my  feelings  which  seemed  to  irri- 
tate them  even  to  madness. 

"  I  went  to  the  Play  —  Lascelles  did  not  go 
with  us ;  I  had  avoided  him  of  late,  for  ever 
since  that  day  in  Kensington  Gardens  I  had 
felt  afraid  of  him. 

"  We  were  to  come  home  early  to  dress  for 
the  ball  at  D e  House.  Mrs.  Lindsay  ac- 
cordingly set  me  down  at  the  hotel,  and  was 
to  call  for  me  in  an  hour  to  take  me  there. 
When  I  came  up-stairs,  I  found  the  room  all 
dark,  and  Marianne  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
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Every  drawer  was  locked  up ;  I  could  find 
none  of  my  things  to  dress,  and  going  to  the 
ball  was  therefore  out  of  the  question.  In 
truth  I  was  not  sorry  for  this ;  I  felt  so  little 
disposed  for  amusement,  and  still  hoped  that 
Herbert  might  relent  and  return  home.  I 
wrote  directly  to  Mrs.  Lindsay,  and  told  her 
what  had  occurred,  begging  her  to  think  no 
more  about  me.  In  a  short  time  a  note  was 
brought  from  her,  saying  she  had  also  deter- 
mined on  giving  up  the  ball,  for  it  was  so 
delicious  a  night  for  Vauxhall,  that  she 
thought  it  would  be  a  pity  not  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it,  particularly  as  she  knew  I  had 
never  been  there,  and  might  go  dressed  as  I 
was.  She  bade  me  not  detain  her  servant,  as 
he  was  going  on  with  some  notes  to  others, 
to  whom  she  was  proposing  to  join  our  party; 
and  she  ended  by  saying  that  she  would  call 
for  me  before  twelve,  unless  she  heard  to  the 
contrary.  I  had  no  ready  excuse  to  make  to 
this  new  plan,  and  foolishly  did   not   like    to 
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give  the  real  one ;  I  therefore  made  no  reply, 
and  in  consequence  about  twelve  I  was  told 
she  was  at  the  door. 

"  It  was  with  a  degree  of  reluctance,  which 
I  could  hardly  account  for  to  myself,  that  I 
then  left  the  house. 

"  On  entering  the  carriage  I  found  two  per- 
sons in  it  besides  Mrs.  Lindsay,  and  to  my 
vexation  immediately  saw  that  one  of  them 
Was  Lascelles.  I  felt  much  irritated  both  with 
him  and  her,  for  she  well  knew  that  I  wished 
to  avoid  him.  To  retract  was  now  of  course 
out  of  the  question,  but  I  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal  my  displeasure,  and  resolved  at  least 
on  being  separated  from  him  on  reaching 
Vauxhall.  This,  however,  proved  to  be  im- 
possible— no  party  appeared  ;  immediately  on 
leaving  the  carriage,  Mrs.  Lindsay  and  her 
companion  walked  on  together,  and  I  was  left 
to  Lascelles. 

u  O  that  you  could  look  into  my  heart  and 
see   how    true   all   this    is !"    exclaimed   The- 
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resa  as  she  gazed  most  beseechingly  in  Tre- 
velyan's  face,  a  deep  crimson  flushing  her 
cheek ;  then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  as  if 
collecting  courage  to  proceed,  she  continued, 
"  Lascelles  soon  saw  I  was  vexed  and  angry ; 
he  then  again  assumed  the  language  of  friend- 
ship ;  he  said  that  he  was  quite  aware  of  having 
once  by  an  unguarded  word  offended  me,  but 
that  it  was  past — that  he  now  saw  the  im- 
propriety of  his  conduct — indeed,  hardly  knew 
how  he  had  ever  ventured  so  far  to  forget  him- 
self; he  talked  of  esteem,  respect, — he  even 
spoke  to  me  about  Herbert — seemed  to  enter 
into  my  feelings,  lamented  over  his  present 
pursuits,  and  promised  he  would  talk  to 
him  —  in  short,  his  language  was  so  different 
from  what  it  had  been,  and  it  in  conse- 
quence so  entirely  reassured  me,  that  we 
were  again  friends,  and  I  even  began  to 
take  myself  to  task  for  my  former  ridiculous 
prudery. 

"  All  this  time    we  followed  Mrs.  Lindsay 
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at  a  little  distance.  As  we  were  returning 
from  one  part  of  the  garden  to  the  centre, 
by  an  alley  but  dimly  lighted  up,  I  on  a 
sudden  saw  a  figure  (so  like  Herbert's  that 
it  made  me  start)  dash  down  a  walk  in  an 
opposite  direction.  I  could  not  help  stopping, 
and  when  I  looked  again  I  felt  sure  it  was 
him,  and  I  fancied  I  recognised  Marianne  with 
him ! — I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  state 
into  which  this  unexpected  sight  threw  me. — 
I  said  nothing  to  Lascelles,  but  hurried  on, 
scarcely  knowing  what  I  was  about ;  — I  believe 
he  spoke  to  me,  but  I  did  not  hear  him — my 
brain  felt  on  fire.  It  is  true  I  had  but  too 
often  before  been  aware  of  Herbert's  infide- 
lity, but  at  that  moment  I  could  not  bear 
the  appalling  reality. 

"  We  kept  pacing  on ;  while  wholly  occupied 
by  that  dreadful  apparition,  I  looked  fearfully 
around  in  every  direction  for  its  reappearance, 
although  the  conviction  which  I  thus  eagerly 
sought  for  could  only  have  produced  despair. 
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At  last  I  again  saw  them, — for  Herbert  I  could 
never  mistake, — and  Marianne  was  still  on  his 
arm  —  we  were  then  almost  close  to  them  — 
there  was  a  momentary  attempt  at  conceal- 
ment.— I  darted  on — yet  not  so  quickly  but 
that  I  heard  Herbert  speak.  '  N^importeJ  said 
he,  'je  ne  m'en  soucie  guere  P  and  then  he 
laughed !  —  Herbert  laughed  at  the  torture 
which  he  must  have  known  he  was  inflicting 
upon  me  ! — I  believe  I  at  that  minute  totally 
lost  my  senses. 

"  Lascelles  too  had  heard  all,  had  seen 
all,  —  he  also  saw  but  too  well  the  effect 
produced  upon  me.  —  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
then  passed,  what  he  said  to  me,  it  is  all  so 
confused.  —  But  when  I  left  Mrs.  Lindsay's 
carriage  at  the  door  of  the  hotel,  Lascelles  got 
out  too,  and  he  whispered  to  me  that  in  half 
an  hour  he  would  return  for  me. — He  talked 
of  revenge  —  love  —  unchangeable,  unceasing 
love  and  happiness.  Revenge  was  all  I  thought 
of — and  all  I  now  remember  distinctly  was — 
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that  I  agreed.  —  Oh,  God!"  she  exclaimed, 
clasping  her  hands  in  agony, — "  that  I  agreed 
to  give  myself  up  to  him  !  — To  him,  whom 
I  never  loved — him  whom  I  now  abhor!  — 
But  I  was  driven  to  madness  —  I  knew  not 
what  I  did. 

"  I  hastened  past  every  one  up  to  my 
room,  —  for  I  thought  all  who  saw  me  must 
read  in  my  face  the  dreadful  resolution  into 
which  I  had  been  hurried,  and  to  which  I  felt 
impelled  by  some  power  I  could  not  resist. 
I  believe  Lascelles  had  spoken  to  me  about  our 
journey,  and  desired  me  to  collect  what  I 
might  require  for  it ; — but  I  was  incapable  of 
all  thought  or  exertion,  and  kept  pacing  up 
and  down  my  room  dreading  yet  longing  for 
his  return,  —  for  anything,  in  short,  which 
could  put  an  end  to  the  agony  which  I  then 
endured.  —  In  the  hope  of  finding  some,  at 
least  temporary  relief,  and  to  quiet  the  horrid 
irritation  of  my  nerves,  I  eagerly  drank  off 
some   wine  which  had  been  left  in  the  room ; 
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but  this  only  made  me  worse,  for  it  got  into 
my  head,  adding  to  its  confusion, — and  I  felt 
so  giddy  I  was  obliged  to  lie  down  on  the 
couch.  Poor  little  Oscar,  who  had  been  all 
this  time  quietly  sleeping  upon  it,  immedi- 
ately sprang  towards  me  and  began  licking 
my  hand,  looking  earnestly  in  my  face. — I 
cannot  tell  you  how  strangely  the  sight  of 
that  dog  then  affected  me ;  —  I  could  not 
bear  it, — and  pushing  him  roughly  from  me, 
I  heard  him  fall  on  the  ground,  and  his  cries 
rang  in  my  ears. — But  my  feelings  then  seemed 
all  paralyzed. 

"  It  was  now  near  three,  and  Marianne  had 
never  returned  ; — at  last  the  door  of  my  room 
opened  ;  —  it  was  Lascelles,  —  he  seized  my 
hand, — '  There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose,'  said 
he  in  a  low  voice ;  *  we  can  now  pass  unob- 
served, and  he  hurried  me  down  stairs  after 
him.— I  looked  anxiously  around,  for  I  believe 
the  sight  of  a  human  being  would  even  then 
have    still    recalled    me    to    my    senses,    for    I 
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should  have  looked  on  any  one  as  a  friend, 
a  protector. — Oh,  if  you  had  but  been  there, 
I  might  still  have  been  saved  ! — I  should  not 
then  have  been  ruined  for  ever  although  inno- 
cent — branded  with  infamy  and  yet  blame- 
less r 

Theresa  gasped  for  breath,  and  her  whole 
frame  trembled  as  with  the  cold  shiver  of  ague, 
although  her  hand  was  burning  hot  and  her 
cheeks  crimson.  Trevelyan  again  entreated 
she  would  take  something  to  compose  her, 
and  defer  the  rest  of  her  story  until  she  was 
better  fitted  for  the  task. 

"  No,  no !  let  me  go  on  while  I  can,"  said 
she  wildly,  "  for  my  head  is  every  minute 
getting  more  and  more  bewildered — and  you 
must  now  know  all.  —  Lascelles  himself  un- 
bolted the  hall-door,  and  we  were  in  the 
street !  the  fresh  night  air  seemed  to  get  into 
my  brain,  and  take  away  what  senses  I  still 
had  left. — I  was  hardly  conscious  what  I  was 
about — whom  I  was  with. — At  last,  when   we 
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had  reached  the  next  street,  there  was  a  car- 
riage waiting; — Lascelles  put  me  into  it,  for 
I  was  so  giddy  with  the  speed  at  which  we 
had  gone  I  could  not  support  myself. — I  felt 
something  spring  in  after  me,  -~it  was  poor 
little  Oscar,  who  had,  unobserved,  followed  us. 
Lascelles  seized  him  by  the  throat  to  throw 
him  out; — the  dog's  screams  roused  me,  for 
they  then  struck  on  my  heart ;  I  freed  him 
from  his  grasp,  and  he  crept  for  safety  behind 
my  feet. — A  strange  pang  of  remorse  at  that 
moment  shot  through  my  soul; — your  sister's 
image  suddenly  rushed  before  me,  and  I  was 
on  the  point  of  throwing  myself  out  of  the 
carriage ;  but  Lascelles  was  already  at  my 
side, — the  door  was  closed  —  and  we  set  off 
at  full  speed. 

"  The  frightful  rate  at  which  we  went,  the 
sound   of  the  rattling  stones,    all,   I   suppose, 
worked  upon  my  already  overstrained  nerves 
and   I   could    no    longer    restrain    the    hysteric 
sobs  which  nearly  stifled  me ;   for  I  felt  as  if 
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driven  by  a  whirlwind  into  some  horrible  gulf. 
Lascelles  said  every  thing  most  kind  —  most 
passionate  to  me,  I  believe ;  —  but  I  heard 
nothing  ; — and  when  he  would  have  taken  my 
hand,  I  shuddering  snatched  it  away,  and  draw- 
ing back  into  the  corner  of  the  carriage,  en- 
treated him  not  to  speak  to  me. 

"  We  still  flew  along  with  the  most  be- 
wildering rapidity ;  and  yet  every  now  and 
then  Lascelles,  putting  down  the  glass,  bade 
the  drivers  hasten  their  speed.  At  length, 
in  about  an  hour,  I  suppose,  we  stopped  to 
change  horses. 

"  I  then  again  thought  of  escape.  I  looked 
out  of  the  carriage  window,  but  all  was  dark — 
there  was  not  a  creature  stirring,  and  I  could 
see  nothing  but  the  clouds  of  smoke  which 
came  from  the  exhausted  horses.  Still  I  look- 
ed wistfully  around  for  help, — though  Heaven 
knows  whom  or  what  I  hoped  to  see.  In  an 
instant,  however,  we  were  again  off  with  re- 
doubled speed. 
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"  As  day  broke,  Oscar, — whom  I  had  totally 
forgotten,  —  roused  by  the  light,  crept  from 
his  hiding-place,  and  suddenly  putting  his 
feet  on  my  knees,  looked  me  steadfastly  in 
the  face.  —  Again  the  image  of  your  sister 
appeared  before  me  —  and  for  the  first  time 
then  I  thought  of  you! — The  dreadful  situ- 
ation into  which  I  had  madly  plunged,  struck 
me  with  fresh  horror,  and  I  turned  with  dis- 
may toward  the  companion  of  my  flight. 

"  A  strange  sort  of  delirium  then  suddenly 
seized  me, — for  I  fancied  that  I  beheld  through 
the  still  uncertain  twilight  the  features  of  my 
husband  ! — I  screamed  with  terror. — Lascelles, 
alarmed,  again  took  hold  of  my  hand,  entreat- 
ing me  to  compose  myself.  —  His  very  touch 
curdled  my  blood :  —  with  my  heart  full  of 
love  for  Herbert,  I  had  abandoned  myself  to 
another ! 

"  I  struggled  to  get  free  from  his  grasp, 
and  he  at  last  let  me  go;  but,  as  he  relin- 
quished  my   hand,    I   heard    something   hard 
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fall  on  the  floor  of  the  chaise,  and  when  I 
stooped  down  —  I  beheld  your  bracelet  with 
the  clasp  broken  !  —  Oh,  my  best,  my  only 
friend  !"  said  Theresa,  grasping  Trevelyan's 
hand,  "  it  was  you  who  thus  saved  your  poor 
maddened  Theresa. 

"  A  deadly  sickness  came  over  me,  and  ob- 
serving this  house  before  us,  I  inquired  if  it 
was  there  we  were  to  change  horses,  and  en- 
treated to  be  allowed  a  few  minutes'  repose. 
I  suppose  the  paleness  of  my  face  satisfied 
Lascelles  that  my  illness  was  real,  for  he  called 
to  the  drivers  to  stop,  and  lifting  me  out  of 
the  carriage,  he  sent  for  the  landlady,  leaving 
me  under  her  charge,  while  he  went  to  order 
the  fresh  horses.  As  he  quitted  the  room,  I 
observed  that  he  whispered  something  to  her  — 
this  terrified  me  the  more,  and  the  instant  the 
door  was  closed  I  threw  myself  on  the  com- 
passion of  the  woman,  and  on  my  knees  I 
entreated  her  to  save  me.  I  hardly  know  what 
story  I  told  her,  but  she  took  pity  on  my  dis- 
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tress,  and  promising  to  protect  me,  she  hurried 
me  up  to  this  room.  I  then  wrote  a  few- 
lines  to  Lascelles.  —  I  told  him  no  power  on 
earth  should  induce  me  again  to  see  him. — 
I  implored  him  to  leave  me  instantly  —  and 
if  he  had  one  feeling  of  real  affection,  — 
one  spark  of  honour,  —  to  save  me  from 
utter  ruin,  by  immediately  telling  all  to 
my  husband,  and  entreating  him  to  come 
to  me. 

"  I  don't  know  what  then  passed,  —  but  I 
heard  loud  and  angry  voices  in  the  inn-yard  ; — 
at  last  a  carriage  drove  off,  and  I  was  told  he 
was  gone. 

"  I  sank  into  a  sort  of  stupor,  I  believe, 
for  it  was  not  till  many  hours  after  that  my 
solitary  helplessness  struck  me.  The  kind  land- 
lady, indeed,  first  roused  me  to  a  sense  of 
my  forlorn  situation  by  asking  if  I  had  no 
friend  to  whom  she  could  send.  I  then  in- 
quired where  I  was,  —  and  judge  of  my  thank- 
fulness when  I  found  I  was  not  far  from  you 
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— you,  my  deliverer,  my  protector  !  —  And  oh, 
be  still  my  friend,"  Theresa  exclaimed  with 
vehemence,  "  and  save  me  from  ruin.  —  You 
know  I  am  guiltless,  —  let  not  the  world  brand 
me  with  infamy  !" 

"  Theresa  ! "  said  Trevelyan  in  a  solemn 
tone  ;  "  it  is  not  the  world's  condemnation 
that  you  should  now  most  fear  ;  —  first,  endea- 
vour to  make  your  peace  with  your  God  ! 
with  that  God  whose  laws  you  have  set  at 
nought,  whose  will  you  madly  braved,  and 
who  yet  watched  over  you.  For  it  was  his 
merciful  arm  which  preserved  you  from  the 
perdition  which  you  so  heedlessly  courted,  and 
to  which  so  many  have  been  abandoned  —  Oh, 
kneel  in  gratitude  to  Him  !" 

Theresa  stared  at  him  aghast,  —  for  having, 
as  by  a  miracle,  been  rescued  from  the  pollu- 
tion of  guilt,  and  her  mind  being  still  in  that 
delirium  of  passion  which  had  driven  her  on 
to  her  ruin,  she  had  never  once  paused  to 
reflect  on  her  conduct — had  never  once  thought 
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of  her  criminality  in  the  sight  of  Heaven.  She 
had  raved  of  innocence,  as  if  Lascelles  and 
her  husband  were  alone  answerable  for  what 
had  happened ;  and  she  had  even  claimed,  as 
her  due,  the  continued  good  opinion  of  the 
world. 

These  startling  words  of  Trevel van's,  how- 
ever, at  once  roused  her  as  yet  benumbed  con- 
science. But,  exhausted  by  the  violent  feel- 
ings to  which  she  had  given  way,  she  shrank 
appalled  from  the  picture  of  guilt  which  he 
had  presented  to  her ;  her  heart  turned  sick  — 
a  deadly  paleness  overspread  her  countenance, 
— and  she  sank  back  senseless  in  the  chair. 

Trevelyan,  seeing  that  her  bodily  strength 
was  no  longer  able  to  struggle  with  the  fever 
of  her  mind,  and  knowing  that,  till  the  one  was 
to  a  degree  restored,  it  was  vain  to  administer 
to  the  other,  immediately  sent  for  the  kind- 
hearted  landlady,  who  laid  her  on  the  bed,  and 
gave  her  such  reviving  medicines  as  her  house 
afforded. 

VOL.   ill.  H 
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"  Poor  young  lady,"  said  she,  as  she  wiped 
away  the  cold  sweat  from  Theresa's  forehead. 
"  I  dare  say  she  is  quite  exhausted,  and  no 
wonder,  for  she  has  not  tasted  a  bit  of  food 
since  she  entered  the  house,  besides  the  fatigue 
of  travelling  all  night !  Lord  bless  us  !  these 
inexperienced,  thoughtless  creatures,  set  gallop- 
ing off  with  the  first  man  as  asks  them,  without 
ever  thinking  of  what  they  are  about,  and  so  of 
course  repent  their  folly  all  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  However,  as  I  told  Miss,  it  is  better  to 
change  one's  mind  going  than  returning,  as  so 
many  do,  and  when  it  is  too  late.  I  have  had 
more  than  one  such  an  affair  here  in  my  house, 
as  it  lies  so  convenient-like  in  the  north  road, 
and  I  know  it  is  always  safest  in  these  cases  to 
side  with  the  young  lady,  when  there  happens 
to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  lovers. 
Her  gentleman  was  in  a  sad  taking  this  morn- 
ing after  I  gave  him  her  letter,  and  we  had 
a  hard  matter  to  get  him  away  —  even  my 
husband  was  obliged  to  interfere,  and  talk  of 
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fetching  a  magistrate  ; — for  I  had  promised  the 
young  lady  I  would  protect  her,  so  was  de- 
termined to  stand  by  her  to  the  last,  —  more 
particularly  as  she  seemed  no  way  partial  to  the 
gentleman ;  and  certainly  it  is  a  great  pity  to 
be  married  to  a  person  one  don't  like,  when 
there  may  be  others  going  that  one  might." 

Finding  from  all  this,  that  the  landlady  con- 
sidered the  business  in  the  light  of  a  mere 
thoughtless  elopement  of  young  persons  not 
knowing  their  own  minds,  Trevelyan  thought 
it  best  to  let  her  continue  in  her  mistake,  and 
therefore  designating  Theresa  as  Miss  Howard, 
and  a  near  connexion  of  his,  he  questioned 
her  as  to  the  events  of  the  morning,  hoping 
to  learn  something  respecting  Lascelles  which 
might  enable  him  to  form  some  idea  as  to  his 
probable  future  conduct  with  regard  to  his 
victim. 

"  Why,  my  Lord,  as  I  was  saying,""  replied 
the  landlady,  "  the  gentleman  was  in  a  precious 
passion  when  he  read  the  young  lady's  note, 
H  2 
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and  he  swore  he  would  be  revenged  on  her 
for  giving  him  such  a  journey  all  for  nothing, 
(and  to  be  sure  it  must  have  been  provoking 
enough  —  posting  eighteen-pence  a  mile,  as  it 
is  now  at  most  houses  on  the  road,)  —  and  he 
cursed  himself,  and  her,  and  all  of  us  ;  but 
bless  him,  I  did  not  care  a  farthing  for  his 
oaths,  for  that  is  always  the  way  with  them 
there  lovers ;  they  bluster  for  a  while,  —  but  I 
dare  say  it  is  all  over  by  this  time,  and  he  as 
glad  as  the  lady  herself,  perhaps,  to  have  got 
so  easily  out  of  the  scrape  —  And  I  am  sure  I 
am  very  glad  she  chanced  to  take  fright  just  at 
my  door,  for  it  is  not  every  one,  perhaps,  who 
would  have  liked  to  meddle  in  such  matters, 
but  I  am  always  happy  to  be  of  any  use  to 
travellers  in  any  way,  and  your  Lordship  may 
depend  on  my  paying  every  possible  attention 
to  Miss  Howard." 

Trevelyan  felt  satisfied  that  these  proffers 
of  kindness  were  to  be  trusted  to ;  for  he  was 
well   aware  that  a  title  always  commands  re- 
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spect  at  an  inn,  whatever  it  may  anywhere  else, 
as  it  is  hoped  that  the  profit  on  the  one  side 
may  be  in  proportion  to  the  rank  on  the  other  ; 
he  therefore  fearlessly  entrusted  Theresa,  (who 
was  not  then  in  a  state  to  receive  any  comfort 
from  himself,)  to  the  care  of  her  hostess,  and 
leaving  the  apartment,  he  repaired  to  that 
adjoining,  in  order  to  form  some  plan  for 
extricating  her,  and  indeed  himself,  from  the 
difficulties  into  which  her  frantic  conduct  had 
plunged  them  both. 

To  save  Theresa's  reputation  was  of  course 
his  first  object ;  and  for  that  purpose,  her  im- 
mediate removal  to  Cheshunt,  under  the  roof 
and  protection  of  his  wife,  was  certainly  the 
best  expedient.  Trevelyan's  noble,  generous 
nature  sometimes  led  him  into  mistakes  in  his 
judgment  of  others,  supposing  them  to  be  influ- 
enced by  the  same  motives  and  feelings  which 
directed  his  own  conduct,  and  by  which  he 
thought  that  of  every  Christian  must  be  regu- 
lated.    Under  this  delusion    he  now  wrote   to 
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Augusta,  judging  that  after  all  that  had 
passed  between  them  on  the  subject  of  The- 
resa, his  present  communication  would  be  more 
safely  made  by  letter  than  in  a  personal  in- 
terview. It  was  also  by  this  time  past  eleven 
o'clock  and  pitch  dark — so  that  to  return  home 
was  out  of  the  question  ;  and  he  besides 
felt  bound  by  every  consideration  of  affection, 
of  pity  —  indeed,  of  duty  —  not  to  desert  his 
defenceless  charge.  But  after  having  come  to 
the  resolution  of  writing  an  account  of  what 
had  happened  to  Augusta,  and  appealing  to 
her  compassion  in  favour  of  this  victim  of  the 
vice  of  others,  he  did  not  find  the  execu- 
tion of  his  intentions  so  easy,  and  many  a 
letter  was  begun,  which  was  destroyed  un- 
finished. 

At  length,  thinking  it  best  in  no  way  to  advert 
to  any  of  their  former  differences  on  the  subject, 
he,  in  the  open  language  of  confidence,  related 
the  whole  story  of  Theresa's  flight ;  hoping 
also  that  it  might  in  a  great  measure  remove 
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Augusta's  jealous  suspicions  with  regard  to 
himself.  He  said  everything  which  could 
rouse  her  better  feelings  ;  and  expressing  him- 
self in  the  most  kind  and  flattering  manner 
towards  her,  showed  the  incalculable  benefit 
she  might  confer  on  a  fellow  creature,  by 
allowing  her  own  unspotted  character,  and 
established  reputation  in  the  world,  to  protect 
and  skreen  one  who,  but  for  that  moment  of 
thoughtless  passion,  was  as  innocent  as  her- 
self. He  appealed  even  to  her  sense  of  duty 
as  a  wife  and  a  Christian. — "  Theresa  is  as 
unsullied  as  she  is  unfortunate,"  he  added ; 
"  if  she  were  not, — if  her  innocence  were  not 
as  clear  as  the  day,  —  do  you  think  I  would 
insult  you,  my  wife,  —  the  mother  of  my  chil- 
dren,— by  proposing  such  a  measure  ?  And 
again  let  me  entreat  you  to  recollect  that  Lady 
Herbert  has  not  a  friend  on  earth  but  my- 
self ;  —  that  I  feel  as  sacredly  bound  to  pro- 
tect her  as  if  she  was  my  sister  or  daughter  — 
and,  in  short,  bold  in  the  rectitude  of  my  own 
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motives,  I  must  frankly  declare,  that  let  what 
will  be  the  result  to  myself,  I  will  uphold  her. 
Grant,  therefore,  this  my  earnest  prayer,  and 
let  Theresa,  from  this  time,  be  the  means 
of  uniting,  instead  of  throwing  discord  be- 
tween us." 

Trevelyan  concluded  by  saying,  that  he  was 
going  immediately  to  write  to  Lord  Herbert, 
who  would,  he  had  no  doubt,  (for  his  own  sake 
as  well  as  her's,)  immediately  join  his  wife,  and 
that  thus  the  conduct  and  fair  fame  of  every 
one  concerned  would  be  satisfactorily  cleared 
to  the  world. 

To  Lord  Herbert  he  also  wrote  an  account 
of  the  whole  unfortunate  transaction  ;  as  briefly, 
but  as  nearly  according  with  Theresa's  own 
words,  as  he  could,  dwelling  on  the  particulars 
of  her  flight,  which  proved  her  innocence,  and 
appealing  to  his  sense  of  justice  as  well  as 
honour,  to  rescue  his  wife — and  indeed  himself 
— from  the  disgrace  into  which  his  conduct 
had  plunged  them  both,  by  again  taking  her 
under  his  protection. 
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These  two  letters  Trevelyan  intended  to 
send  off  express  by  the  very  first  dawn  of  day, 
and  he  was  sealing  them  for  that  purpose, 
when  the  landlady  entered  the  room,  alarm 
painted  on  her  countenance. 

"  I  fear  Miss  Howard  is  very  ill,"  said  she, 
"  and  I  really  don't  know  what  to  do  for  her ; 
she  talks  very  wildly,  and  by  the  burning 
heat  of  her  skin  and  her  quick  pulse,  I  am 
sure  she  is  in  so  high  a  fever,  that  some 
medical  aid  would  be  most  advisable." 

Much  alarmed,  Trevelyan  hastened  into 
Theresa's  apartment.  The  moment  she  saw  him 
she  uttered  a  dreadful  shriek,  and  addressing 
him  as  her  husband,  vehemently  asserted  her 
innocence,  and  implored  him  by  all  his  former 
love  for  her,  to  save  her  from  infamy.  Tre- 
velyan spoke  to  her,  but  she  did  not  appear 
even  to  hear  him,  and  continued  her  wild  rav- 
ings, while  her  crimson  fevered  cheeks,  and  the 
hard  rapid  throbbings  of  her  pulse,  but  too 
well  confirmed  the  landlady's  report. 
H  5 
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For  an  instant  Trevelyan  gazed  on  her  in 
mute  hopeless  distress.  But  this  very  distress 
at  length  roused  him  to  exertion ;  and  learning 
from  the  landlady  that  an  eminent  physician 
resided  at  St.  Albans, — not  above  nine  miles 
distant, — he  directly  sent  off  an  express,  desir- 
ing his  immediate  attendance.  It  then  sud- 
denly occurred  to  him  to  send  for  his  sister's 
maid,  and  he  experienced  a  degree  of  temporary 
relief,  amid  the  perplexities  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  in  the  idea  of  placing  Theresa  in 
her  care.  He  therefore,  without  delay,  wrote 
to  Humphries,  and  gave  directions  that  a  per- 
son should  make  all  possible  speed  to  town 
with  his  Jetter  to  Lord  Herbert;  then  pro- 
ceed with  his  despatch  to  Richmond,  and  en- 
deavour, in  his  way  back,  to  obtain  an  answer 
to  that  left  at  Mivarfs  Hotel.  At  six  o'clock 
a  man  was  also  sent  to  Cheshunt  with  his 
letter  to  Augusta. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  And  this  was  she  !  the  peerless  and  the  bright — 
The  false  world's  darling  ! 
Yes,  this  was  she  ! — but  mark  ye,  I  beseech, 
Who  love  the  world — mark  this  mute  wretchedness, 
And  grave  it  on  your  hearts." 

Hour  succeeded  hour,  and  still  the  medical 
man  did  not  appear; — while,  even  to  Trevelyan's 
unskilled  eyes,  the  rapid  progress  of  Theresa's 
disorder  was  but  too  evident.  He  passed  those 
wretched  hours  lestlessly,  pacing  up  and  down 
the  apartment  adjoining  her's ;  hurrying  to  her 
bed-side  at  the  least  sound  of  any  unusual 
noise,  and  then  as  quickly  leaving  it,  unable 
to  endure  the  sight  of  her  fearfully  suffering 
state.      The   landlady    watched   her   with    the 
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most  unremitting  attention,  giving  her  every 
relief  which  her  small  skill  in  medicine  suggested. 
At  length,  about  seven  in  the  morning,  a  car- 
riage was  heard  to  drive  up  to  the  inn  door  ; 
Trevelyan  hurried  down  stairs,  and,  to  his 
inexpressible  joy,  found  it  had  brought  the 
expected  physician,  "  a  case  of  some  importance 
having  prevented  his  attending  to  his  lordship's 
summons  sooner." 

Trevelyan  led  him  up  to  Theresa's  room, 
and  there  left  him  with  the  landlady,  awaiting 
his  report  in  the  next,  with  feelings  which  can 
better  be  imagined  than  described. 

And  that  report,  when  at  last  it  came,  only 
confirmed  his  worst  apprehensions.  "  There 
is  much  mischief  here,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  and 
some,  I  fear,  beyond  my  reach.  Violent  men- 
tal excitement  acting  upon  a  debilitated  frame, 
and  a  manifestly  irritable  nervous  system,  has 
produced  most  alarming  inflammatory  symp- 
toms. Our  first  object,  of  course,  must  be  to 
lower    the  fever,   and  until  I  have    tried    how 
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far  the  remedies  which  I  shall  administer 
produce  that  desired  effect,  I  cannot  pro- 
nounce upon  the  case.  I  understand  the 
medicines  required  are  to  be  had  at  no  great 
distance,  therefore  (with  your  lordship's  appro- 
bation) I  will  immediately  send  for  them,  and 
remain  as  long  as  my  other  professional  duties 
permit,"  (added  he,  looking  at  his  watch,)  "  in 
order  to  judge  of  their  effect  on  my  patient. 
Miss  Howard  must  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible, 
and  all  agitation  spared  her.  The  cause  of  her 
present  distressing  state  I  can  (from  what  the 
landlady  has  told  me)  suspect ;  and  therefore 
think  it  right  to  recommend  the  most  soothing 
treatment  in  every  way— whatever,  in  short,  can 
best  ease  her  mind.  At  present,"  continued 
the  doctor,  "  she  is  past  all  such  mode  of 
relief,  for  her  pulse  is  at  130,  and  she  seems 
perfectly  delirious." 

The  prescribed  medicines  were  procured  and 
taken  ; — the  doctor  stayed  his  possible  time, — 
but  left  his  patient  much  in  the  same  state. 
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Trevelyan,  after  again  and  again  pressing 
Theresa's  burning  hand  in  his,  counting  the 
throbbings  of  her  pulse,  and  moistening  her 
parched  lips,  had,  for  a  time,  relinquished 
these  duties  to  the  landlady,  and  was  in  the 
adjoining  room  reckoning  the  time  till  the 
probable  return  of  his  messenger  from  Rich- 
mond, when  a  packet  was  brought  him.  Re- 
cognising immediately  Lady  Launceston's  hand- 
writing, he  eagerly  seized  it  out  of  the  ser- 
vant's hand,  —  but  for  a  minute  or  two  had 
not  courage  to  open  it,  as  he  felt  that  on 
that  letter  depended  every  prospect  of  future 
happiness  and  comfort  both  for  him  and 
Theresa.  At  last,  reproaching  himself  for 
entertaining  such  injurious  doubts  respecting 
his  wife's  feelings,  he  hastily  broke  the  seal 
and  read  as  follows  : 

"  I  cannot  pretend  that  the  contents  of  your 
letter  just  received  have  in  any  way  surprised 
me,  as  I  have  been  long  prepared  for  what  has 
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now  happened.  That  I  am  equally  little 
surprised  at  what  you  require  of  me,  I  will 
not  say ;  and  I  feel  the  less  scruple  in  at 
once  refusing  your  request,  being  convinced 
that,  when  the  present  strange  delusion  under 
which  you  now  labour  is  over,  you  will  your- 
self see  the  matter  in  the  same  light  which 
I  do. 

"  With  regard  to  Lady  Herbert  Leslie,  I 
will  say  nothing,  as  I  have  no  connexion  what- 
ever with  her.  Nor  will  I  comment  on  your 
idea  that  you  are  in  '  honour  and  duty''  bound 
to  insult  your  wife,  and  desert  your  home  and 
family,  for  a  person  who  has  deserted  every 
thing  a  woman  should  most  respect, —  for  that 
is  a  subject  on  which  we  appear  to  have  such 
totally  different  principles  and  sentiments,  that 
it  is  vain  to  hope  we  can  ever  understand 
each  other. 

M  One  thing,  however,  I  will  venture  to 
observe.  If  Lady  Herbert  is  the  'perfectly 
spotless"1   character   you    represent   her,    surely 
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under  present  circumstances,  and  all  consider- 
ations, her  husband  is  a  more  fitting  protector 
for  her  than  yourself;  and  if  (as  you  say) 
6  he  will  no  doubt  immediately  join  her,'  he 
is  also  an  all-sufficient  one,  for  I  must  con- 
sider the  duties  of  guardian,  —  to  which  you 
allude  as  so  paramount, — to  have  ceased  when 
she  obtained  by  her  marriage  another  lawful 
protector. 

"  Under  all  these  circumstances,  therefore, 
allow  me  to  decline  what  you  propose;  and 
I  do  so  with  the  greater  confidence,  as  I  am 
certain  that  by  the  time  this  letter  reaches 
you,  your  sentiments  on  the  subject  will 
coincide  with  my  own.  If  not  —  I  can  only 
lament  that  they  should  so  greatly  differ, 
for  that  difference  cannot  alter  my  deter- 
mination. 

"  Although  you  do  not  make  any  inquiries, 
I  must  conclude  that  you  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  St.  Ives  continues  mending.     Yours, 

"Augusta  Launceston." 
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On  reading  this  cruel  reply  to  his  petition 
in  favour  of  Theresa,  Trevelyan  was  perhaps 
strongly  tempted  to  give  way  to  bitter  invec- 
tives against  the  hard-hearted  obduracy  which 
thus  at  once  annihilated  all  his  hopes ;  and 
to  throw  the  letter,  —  already  crushed  in  his 
clenched  hand, — into  the  fire.  But  at  length, 
overcoming  this  first  moment  of  passion,  he 
endeavoured  calmly  to  reconsider  its  contents, 
hoping  that  his  own  overwrought  expectations 
might  have  magnified  their  repulsive  character. 
On  a  second  perusal,  however,  they  still  told 
the  same  tale  of  pharisaical  self-righteousness, 
and  still  more  convinced  him  that  any  further 
application  to  Lady  Launceston  would  be  per- 
fectly vain. 

What  plan  therefore  to  pursue  in  order  to 
extricate  Theresa  from  her  perilous  situation, 
he  now  knew  not;  and — as  to  a  forlorn  hope, — 
he  turned  all  his  thoughts  towards  the  result  of 
his  letter  to  Lord  Herbert,  and  the  possibility 
of  his  revived  affection  for  his  wife,  on  hearing 
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of  her  danger — For  that  she  was  in  danger 
Trevelyan  could  now  no  longer  conceal  from 
himself.  The  physician,  who  had  returned  in 
the  afternoon,  evidently  thought  ill  of  the  case, 
having  entirely  changed  his  plan  of  treatment 
in  consequence  of  the  total  failure  of  his  first 
prescribed  remedies ;  and  although  he  seemed 
cautious  in  giving  a  decided  opinion,  yet  it 
was  plain  that  he  entertained  very  little  hope 
of  his  patient.  During  all  these  hours  Theresa 
had  continued  in  a  state  of  entire  stupor,  ex- 
cept when  roused  from  it  by  the  wild  ravings 
of  delirium  ;  and  the  only  temporary  relief  to 
his  anxious  sufferings  which  Trevelyan  the 
while  experienced,  was  when  he  saw  the  faith- 
ful Humphries  at  last  arrive. 

She  had  set  out  the  instant  she  received  his 
summons,  —  too  happy  in  an  opportunity  to 
prove  her  affection  for  her  departed  mistress, 
and  her  sense  of  gratitude  to  him,  by  devoting 
herself  to  the  comfort  of  one  whom  they  both 
so   tenderly  loved.  —  Under   Humphries1   care 
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Trevelyan  at  least  felt  sure  that  the  poor 
sufferer  would  receive  every  attention  and 
relief  of  which  her  state  was  susceptible,  and 
the  result  he  humbly  left  to  the  All-wise  Dis- 
poser of  events. 

The  messenger,  who  returned  about  the  time 
that  Humphries  arrived,  had  in  his  way  back 
called,  as  directed,  at  Mivart's  Hotel  ;  but 
whether  Lord  Herbert  Leslie  was  at  home,  or 
in  town,  he  could  not  tell,  as  in  reply  to  his 
inquiries  he  was  merely  informed  that  there 
had  been  no  message  left  for  him. 

Theresa  became  so  much  worse  during  the 
following  night,  and  the  doctor,  who  arrived 
about  nine  in  the  morning,  gave  so  discou- 
raging a  report  of  her  state,  that  Trevelyan 
resolved  on  once  more  writing  to  Lord  Her- 
bert, to  warn  him  of  the  danger  of  delay  if 
he  wished  again  to  see  his  injured  wife. 

The  heavy  hours  passed  on,  and  still  no 
favourable  symptom  seemed  to  take  place  in 
Theresa's  illness  ;  no  relenting  letter  came  from 
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Lady  Launceston,  and  Lord  Herbert  did  not 
appear. 

Towards  the  afternoon  Trevelyan's  attention 
was  roused  by  the  sound  of  a  carriage  driving 
hastily  into  the  inn-yard,  and  in  a  minute  or 
two  he  heard  his  own  name  pronounced  on  the 
stairs,  as  if  in  answer  to  inquiries  respecting 
him.  Could  it  be  Augusta  ?  —  Once  more  his 
kind  heart  leaped  to  meet  her,  and  he  would 
then  have  hailed  her  appearance  as  that  of  a 
ministering  angel !  —  The  footsteps  approached 
— and  the  door  opened, — but  instead  of  Au- 
gusta,—  instead  of  Lord  Herbert, —  the  kind- 
hearted  Sir  Henry  Williams  was  ushered  into 
the  room. 

He  entered  with  a  countenance  of  alarm 
and  anxiety,  and  hurrying  up  to  Trevelyan, 
"  For  Heaven's  sake,  my  dear  friend,"  said  he, 
"  what  is  all  this  strange  story  ?  —  what  has 
happened? — Having  heard  nothing  about  it, 
I  rode  over  this  morning  to  Cheshunt  to  see 
you,  and  there  I  was  told  such  a  confused  sort 
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of  a  tale,  that  not  being  able  to  make  any- 
thing of  it,  I  determined  on  getting  a  chaise 
in  order  to  come  on  here  directly,  that  I  might 
learn  the  truth  ; — so  do  tell  me — what  in  the 
world  is  the  matter  with  you  all  ?" 

The  sight  of  a  friend,  and  the  soothing  voice 
of  sympathy,  so  much  affected  Trevelyan,  — 
rousing  him  out  of  the  state  of  unnatural 
composure  in  which  his  faculties  had  during 
the  last  twenty  four-hours  been  benumbed, — 
that  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  make  his 
impatient  auditor  comprehend  the  truth. 

"  Well,  I  suspected  something  of  all  this 
from  what  Lady  Launceston  told  me,11  said 
Sir  Henry,  after  Trevelyan  had  finished  his 
narrative. 

"  Lady  Launceston  !  — what !  have  you  seen 
her  ?"  eagerly  inquired  the  latter, — "  to-day  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  just  come  from  her,  and  she 
informed  me  of  your  sudden  departure  from 
home,  and  hinted  at  what — or  rather  who — still 
detained  you  ;  but  I  cannot  say  her  version  of 
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the  story  exactly  agreed  with  your's.  Faith, 
her  ladyship  seems  to  think  that  Lady  Herbert 
somehow  contrived  to  run  off  both  with  you, 
and  Mr.  what's  his  name — a  trio,  hey  ! — Egad, 
that  would  be  something  quite  new,"  —  and  in 
spite  of  his  distress  about  Theresa,  Sir  Henry 
laughed  heartily  at  the  idea  of  the  double 
elopement — while  poor  Trevelyan,  his  feelings 
every  way  wounded,  struck  his  clenched  hand 
on  the  table  with  impatience. 

"  However,  after  all,"  continued  Sir  Henry, 
"we  must  make  some  allowances  for  Lady 
Launceston,  for  in  truth  I  cannot  quite  won- 
der at  her  jealousy  —  things  do  look  deuced 
queer,  that's  the  truth,  and  I  suspect  my 
good  Lady  Williams  herself  would  not — even 
at  this  time  of  day  — very  much  approve  of 
my  galloping  off  after  some  old  flirt  of  mine, 
under  any  pretence  whatever  ;  and  consider- 
ing Lady  Herbert  in  the  light  Lady  Laun- 
ceston  does,  I  am  not  either  very  much  sur- 
prised at  her  making  some  wry  faces  at  your 
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proposal   of    receiving    her    under    her    roof. 
We   must    surely   allow  there  is  some   reason 
in  all  this; — and  yet,   on    the  other  hand" — 
continued  Sir   Henry   after   a   pause,    "  I  de- 
clare I  do  not  see  how  in  any  one  thing  you 
could   have   acted  differently   from    what   you 
have   done;    it   has  been  all   plaguy    unlucky 
certainly,  but  at  all  events  you  have  nothing 
to  reproach  yourself  with,  and  I  hope  that  in 
time  we  shall   bring   Lady  Laujiceston  to  see 
your  conduct  more  fairly.     There  must  however 
be  a  little    mutual  forgiveness;  for  your  wife 
will  consider  herself  as  aggrieved — that  I  see 
very  plainly.     She  does  not  know  Lady  Herbert 
as  we  do,  and  therefore  cannot  feel  the   same 
interest  in  her,  and  not  feeling  it,   I   do  not 
wonder  she  disapproves  of  your  partiality  ;  but 
I  will  see  what  I  can  make  of  her  Ladyship. 
I   will   go  back   again  to  her,   and    perhaps  a 
little  coaxing   and  flattery  may  do  wonders — 
hey  r 

Trevelyan    shook   his  head.      "  I    suppose,"1' 
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resumed  Sir  Henry,  "  the  great  point  upon 
which  to  press,  is  getting  her  to  consent  to 
Lady  Herbert's  removal  to  Cheshunt  ?" 

"  I  fear,"  said  Trevelyan,  in  a  low  broken 
voice,  "  it  is  now  too  late  for  Lady  Launceston 
to  be  of  any  use  to  one  who  will  probably  never 

again  leave  this  roof  but  for  that  home" 

he  stopped  shuddering,  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hand. 

"  Cheer  up,  my  good  friend,"  said  Sir 
Henry,  much  moved,  "you  have  got  hypped 
here  all  by  yourself,  and  so  fancy  things  worse 
than  they  are.  Only  consider  how  young  Lady 
Herbert  is  —  how  many  have  had  bad  fevers, 
and  have  recovered  —  how  many  have  had  ob- 
stinate wives  who  have  at  last  been  brought 
to  reason — leave  that  part  of  the  business  to 
me — I  will  bring  Lady  Launceston  round,  I 
am  sure ;  and  now  I  think  of  it,  it  is  not  only 
for  Lady  Herbert's  sake,  but  for  yours — for 
her  own,  indeed — that  she  should  at  least  drive 
over  here  and  see  after  you,  if  it  was  only  for 
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the  sake  of  appearances.  In  short,  I  will  ex- 
plain it  all  to  her,  and  depend  upon  it,  I  shall 
settle  the  matter  to  your  satisfaction,  and  bring 
your  wife  to  you  in  a  much  better  mood  than 
you  expect.  But  now  tell  me  a  little  more 
about  that  poor  dear  little  soul  Theresa — when 
was  it  the  doctor  saw  her  last  ?" 

"  At  nine  this  morning,  and  he  will  return 
again  in  the  evening,"  replied  Trevelyan.  "  I 
sometimes  fancy  that  she  is  a  shade  better — she 
is  certainly  quieter,  and  appears  to  suffer  less ; 
but  I  am  fearful  of  giving  way  to  hope  —  in 
short,  God  knows — I  hardly  know  what  I  should 
hope  for. 

They  were  now  standing  together  near  the 
door  which  led  into  Theresa's  apartment,  it  was 
not  closed,  and  gently  pushing  it  aside,  Tre- 
velyan led  his  friend  towards  the  bed.  At  the 
sight  of  the  pallid  face,  which  he  had  seen  so 
lately  brilliant  with  youth  and  beauty,  the  kind- 
hearted  veteran  drew  back  much  affected. 
"  Poor  dear  pretty  creature !"  said  he,  wiping 

VOL.  III.  I 
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his  eyes,  "  what  a  pity  it  is  she  did  not  keep 
her  temper  better  when  she  saw  her  husband 
philandering  with  the  abigail ;  but  it  was  pro- 
voking enough,  faith:  however,  I  suppose  it  is 
all  for  the  best.  At  all  events,  I  am  glad  I 
have  seen  her,  and  can  tell  Lady  Launceston 
how  really  ill  she  is ;  it  may  be  of  use,  and  so 
now  perhaps  the  sooner  I  return  to  her  the 
better;  and  depend  upon  seeing  us  both  here 
very  soon,  for  I  think  I  had  better  come  with 
her, — hey  !  —  for  fear  any  thing  should  come 
over  her  by  the  way,  you  know." 

Trevelyan  again  and  again  thanked  his 
warm-hearted  friend  for  all  his  kindness;  as- 
suring him  that  his  visit  had  been  of  the 
greatest  comfort,  and  that  he  felt  most  grateful 
for  his  promised  interference,  whatever  might 
be  the  result.  He  then  accompanied  him  down 
stairs,  and  saw  him  depart  on  his  mission,  but 
with  little  or  no  expectation  of  any  good  to  be 
produced  by  the  friendly  negotiation. 

During  the  remainder  of  that  day,  Theresa 
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continued  to  be  so  much  quieter,  that  Trevel- 
yan's  hopes  revived,  and  he  looked  with  anx- 
iety for  the  arrival  of  the  physician,  in  the  fond 
expectation  of  their  being  confirmed.  As  soon 
therefore  as  he  saw  his  carriage  driving  towards 
the  inn,  he  hurried  down  to  meet  him. 

"  I  really  think  she  is  better  this  evening," 
said  he ;  "  Humphries  says  she  has  recognised 
her.  I  have  not  ventured  myself  to  speak  to 
her,  for  fear  of  occasioning  the  least  agita- 
tion." 

*'  You  were  quite  right,'1  replied  the  doctor; 
"  in  Miss  Howard's  state,  we  must  use  the 
greatest  caution;  but  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to 
say,  that  your  lordship's  report  of  her  amend- 
ment is  well  founded." 

They  went  together  into  Theresa's  apart- 
ment, when  the  doctor  immediately  approached 
her,  and  anxiously  felt  her  pulse.  She  seemed 
at  once  to  be  aware  of  his  presence,  for  she 
opened  her  eyes,  looking  steadfastly  at  him. 
He  asked  her  several  questions,  to  all  of  which 
I  2 
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she  replied  quite  collectedly.  Again,  he  more 
than  once  counted  with  the  most  minute  atten- 
tion the  throbbings  of  her  pulse.  During  all 
this  time,  poor  Trevelyan's  heart  beat  with  a 
rapidity  probably  far  beyond  even  fever's  pace, 
for  the  sound  of  her  voice,  again  restored  to  its 
natural  tone,  had  thrilled  to  its  inmost  recess  ^ 
and  although  he  had  a  few  hours  before  doubt- 
ed what  his  hopes  for  her  should  be,  he  could 
now  be  at  no  loss  to  ascertain  what  they  ac- 
tually were. 

After  a  time,  the  doctor  turned  from  the 
bed,  and  without  speaking  beckoned  Trevelyan 
into  the  adjoining  room. 

"  She  is  better — much  better,  is  she  not  ?" 
eagerly  inquired  the  latter. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head — "  I  must  not 
flatter  you,  my  Lord,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  which 
curdled  his  auditor's  blood.  "  The  symptoms 
of  the  disorder  are  changed ;  it  has  no  longer 
the  same  effect  on  her  faculties,  which  makes  her 
appear  so  much  better,  but "  and  his  coun- 
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tenance  again  betrayed  what  he  seemed  unwill- 
ing to  put  into  words — "  all  will  depend  on  the 
next  twenty-four  hours :  if  her  strength  at  all 
rallies  between  this  and  to-morrow  evening,  we 
may  still  entertain  some  hope  of  her  struggling 
through  the  attack  ;  if  not " 

"  If  not !— God's  will  be  done  !"  exclaimed 
Trevelyan,  as  he  sank  into  a  chair,  and  covered 
his  agitated  face  with  his  hand. 

"  You  may  safely  go  to  Miss  Howard,"  con- 
tinued the  doctor,  "  but  speak  quietly  to  her ; 
whatever  is  calculated  to  ease  her  mind,  and 
soothe  her  spirits,  will  be  of  use.  Some  sud- 
den mental  distress  has  evidently  brought  on 
this  illness,  and  therefore  the  sooner  she  is 
relieved  from  it  the  better.  I  do  not  of  course 
presume  to  inquire  into  family  secrets,'1  he 
continued,  "  but  in  a  case  where  the  mind 
so  decidedly  acts  on  the  body,  I  feel  myself 
authorised  at  least  to  give  advice,  —  and  I 
must  recommend  the  most  soothing  treat- 
ment." 
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Trevelyan  in  reply  could  only  press  the 
doctor's  hand,  his  report  having  totally  over- 
powered him.  "  I  will  endeavour  to  be  here 
again  early  to-morrow  morning,"  continued  the 
latter,  "  but  I  have  unfortunately  a  case  of 
great  importance  at  some  distance,  so  that  I 
cannot  quite  answer  for  my  time.  Miss  How- 
ard's maid  however  is  fully  informed  as  to  what 
is  to  be  done ;  and  I  must  frankly  own  that 
in  her  present  state,  it  is  to  an  effort  of  na- 
ture we  must  look,  more  than  to  the  power  of 
medicine." 

How  difficult  it  is  to  bear  that  sudden  re- 
vulsion from  hope  to  despair,  which  one  single 
word  may  occasion,  and  by  which  our  very 
existence  seems  to  be  at  once  overthrown  ! 
And  the  more  buoyant  the  former  feeling,  the 
farther  we  are  impelled  to  the  contrary  ex- 
treme, on  receiving  the  least  check  to  our  self- 
raised  expectations.  Such  was  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  Trevelyan  by  the  doctor's  words, 
and    so   completely   had   they  unmanned  him, 
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that  it  was  some  time  before  he  felt  himself 
sufficiently  composed  to  venture  into  Theresa's 
room.  He  then  quietly  approached  the  bed, 
and  sitting  down  by  it,  took  hold  of  her  hand. 
But  his  gentle  pressure  did  not  seem  to  rouse 
her  from  her  stupor,  and  although  he  twice 
spoke,  she  evidently  did  not  notice  his  presence, 
the  momentary  return  of  animation  having  al- 
ready subsided. 

Often  and  often  during  that  anxious  night, 
with  the  doctor's  sad  foreboding  words  still 
ringing  in  his  ears,  Trevelyan's  trembling  hand 
pressed  her's,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some 
symptom  of  returning  strength  ;  but  each 
time  he  with  a  sigh  relinquished  it — sick 
at  heart. 

Another  day  broke,  and  Theresa  was  still 
much  the  same.  Soon  after  nine  that  morning, 
a  carriage  drove  up  to  the  house,  but  instead  of 
the  physician,  whom  Trevelyan  was  impatiently 
expecting —  although  he  hardly  looked  for  any 
relief  to  his  fears  even  from  him  —  it  brought 
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Sir  Henry  Williams,   who  entered  the  room, 
evidently  much  disconcerted. 

"  Well,  here  I  am  again  —  and  alone,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  But  my  Lady  Launceston  is 
such  a  deuced  odd  woman,  I  really  can  make 
nothing  of  her.  She  is  the  first,  egad  !  that 
has  ever  got  the  better  of  me  ;  —  but  nothing 
I  could  say  or  swear  —  for  I  really  believe  I  at 
last  did  swear  —  had  power  to  undeceive  her 
with  regard  to  Lady  Herbert,  whom  she  talks 
of  as  totally  lost  in  character  —  a  regular  aban- 
doned woman  in  short,  and  considers  you  as 
under  some  strange  delusion  with  regard  to 
her.  I  began  by  hinting  at  your  wish  that 
she  might,  as  soon  as  well  enough,  be  removed 
to  Cheshunt.  But  zounds  !  my  lady  was  off 
at  a  tangent !  She  wondered  how  you  could 
think  of  making  so  extraordinary  a  request  — 
allowed  that  you  had  a  right  to  bring  whom 
you  pleased  into  your  own  house,  but  as 
she  could  not  be  expected  to  welcome  such 
guests   as   Lady    Herbert,    the   only    way  she 
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could  accommodate  you,  would  be  by  herself 
leaving  your  roof,  and  that  she  would  there- 
fore immediately  set  out  for  Cornwall.  I  told 
her  that  such  a  step,  far  from  being  agreeable 
to  you,  would  only  make  bad  worse,  besides 
being  now  quite  unnecessary,  as  Lady  Her- 
bert's increased  illness  precluded  all  hope  of 
removing  her  anywhere  at  present ;  but  that  I 
could  not  help,  as  a  friend,  suggesting  to  her 
Ladyship  the  propriety  of  driving  over  here, 
if  it  were  only  to  save  appearances,  as  it  was 
rather  strange  leaving  you  thus  all  alone  to 
nurse  a  beautiful  young  woman. 

"  This  representation  of  the  case  seemed  to 
be  an  unlucky  hit  of  mine,  as  she  hastily  said, 
and  with  more  of  anger  than  —  to  give  the 
devil  his  due  —  she  had  yet  betrayed,  that  she 
thought  it  would  be  still  more  strange  in 
a  wife  to  go  and  visit  her  husband's  mistress, 
sick  or  well.  This  reply  of  her's  put  me  fairly 
inio  a  passion,  and  I  spoke  my  mind  to  her 
pretty  freely,  extolling  you  to  the  skies  ;  but  it 
15 
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was  all  to  no  purpose,  and  she  persisted  in 
her  determination  to  go  immediately  to  Tre- 
velyan  Castle,  in  order  to  leave  the  coast 
clear  for  you  and  your  supposed  paramour. 
In  short,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  all  my 
boastings,  I  have  certainly  bungled  the  busi- 
ness sadly." 

"  Well,  well !"  said  Trevelyan,  in  a  dejected 
tone,  "  do  not  vex  yourself,  my  good  friend  ;  it 
matters  little  now.  Lady  Launceston  will  not 
be  called  upon  for  the  sacrifice  of  her  rigid 
principles  of  morality ;  her  Christian  charity 
will  be  put  to  no  trial ;  for  she  whom  she  so 
cruelly  injures  will  soon  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  all  human  condemnation" — and  he  raised  his 
eyes  to  Heaven,  as  if  claiming  for  the  poor  re- 
jected Theresa  that  pity  from  above  which 
was  denied  her  upon  earth. 

Sir  Henry  looked  on  him  in  compassion. 
"  Is  there  any  other  way  in  which  I  can  be  of 
use  to  you?"  said  he,  after  a  moment's  pause. 
"  I  have  been  thinking,  if  I  were  to  try  and 
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get  hold   of  Lord   Herbert,   and  tell   him   all 
about   it; — but  then,    knowing  him   so  little 
as  I  do,    my  interference   would   perhaps   be 
rather  awkward,  and  I  might  run  my  old  head 
into   a   fine    scrape ;    still,    I   would   willingly 
venture  on  any  thing  to  serve  you,  or  indeed 
my  poor  friend  Howard's  daughter,  who   has 
certainly  been  abominably  used   among   them 
all  I      Oh,  what  a  fool  she  was,"  he  continued, 
"  to    prefer   that    precious    libertine    to    you  ! 
and  what  a  fool  /  was  to  ask  him  to  dinner 
that  day   at  Twickenham,  for  it  was  then  all 
this  mischief  began.     But  we  won't   go   back 
to  all  that,"  added  Sir  Henry  quickly,  on  ob- 
serving   the    expression    of    keen   anguish    on 
Trevelyan's  countenance  ;  "  what  can't  be  cured 
must  be  endured :    so  what  shall  I  do  now  ? 
Faith,  I  have  really  a  great  mind  to  go  at  once 
to  town,  and  see  whether  I  cannot  succeed  bet- 
ter with  Lord  Herbert  than  I  did  with  Lady 
Launceston.     By  the  by,   I  am  sorry   to  say 
the  whole  story  is  abroad,  although  of  course 
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variously  told  ;  and  I  to-day  heard  that  it  is 
reported  a  duel  has  taken  place  between  Lord 
Herbert  and  Mr.  Lascelles ;  but  I  believe  it 
ended  in  mere  smoke.  And,  indeed,  what  had 
they  to  fight  about  ?  If  a  dog  lays  down 
his  bone,  he  has  no  business  to  fly  upon  an- 
other for  picking  it  up ;  so  it  is  said  the 
supposed  combatants  fired  in  the  air,  and 
then,  declaring  themselves  to  be  mutually 
satisfied,  shook  hands,  and  walked  off  the 
field  arm-in-arm  :  —  a  pretty  farce  truly  !  that 
was  not  the  way  we  used  to  fight  when  I  was 
young." 

"  Well,"  continued  Sir  Henry,  after  a  pause, 
and  having  paced  up  and  down  the  room  seve- 
ral times  lost  in  thought — "  I  am  determined 
what  to  do — I  will  go  directly  to  town,  and  see 
what  information  I  can  pick  up ;  and  then  act 
accordingly,  and  if  I  have  any  good  news 
to  bring,  I  will  hasten  back  here  as  fast  as 
I  can.  So  God  bless  you  ! — and  no  thanks," 
added  he,  observing  Trevelyan  about    to  ex- 
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press  his  sense  of  his  kindness — "  believe  me, 
you  owe  me  none;  for  if  you  were  out  of 
the  question,  I  would  equally  go  through  fire 
and  water  for  that  poor  dear  Theresa,  parti- 
cularly now  that  my  blood  is  up  about  her ; 
so  do  not  despair,  but  hope  the  best."  Then 
heartily  shaking  Trevelyan  by  the  hand,  as 
he  left  him,  Sir  Henry  returned  to  his  car- 
riage, and  set  off  for  London. 

The  weary  hours  crept  on,  and  still  Trevel- 
yan could  not  flatter  himself  that  he  perceived 
any  symptom  of  returning  strength  in  The- 
resa's pulse.  Towards  the  end  of  the  afternoon, 
as  he  was  sitting  absorbed  in  thought  in  the 
room  adjoining  that  in  which  she  lay,  he  sud- 
denly heard  hurried  footsteps  in  the  passage 
leading  to  his  apartment ;  in  a  minute  the 
door  was  opened,  and  the  waiter  abruptly  an- 
nouncing— "  A  gentleman  who  wishes  to  speak 
with  your  Lordship," — Lord  Herbert  Leslie 
stood  before  him. 

Trevelyan  started  from  his  chair,  and  for  a 
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minute   each  looked  at  the  other  incapable  of 
speech. 

The  seven  years  which  had  passed  over  Lord 
Herbert  since  Trevelyan  had  last  seen  him,  and 
still  more  perhaps  the  life  which  he  had  led, 
told  strongly  on  his  person.  The  fresh  look  of 
vigorous  youth  was  already  gone,  and  although 
there  were  still  remains  of  that  beauty  of  form 
and  feature  which  had  so  powerfully  assisted 
in  captivating  poor  Theresa's  youthful  fancy, 
yet  the  mind  now  involuntarily  recoiled  from 
a  look  of  profligacy  which  was  stamped  on  his 
whole  person. 

Trevelyan  was  the  first  to  overcome  the  awk- 
wardness of  their  meeting.  "  I  conclude/"  said 
he,  "  that  you  have  received  my  second  letter 
from  hence." 

"  It  was  the  nature  of  its  contents,"  replied 
Lord  Herbert  haughtily,  "  which  has  brought 
me  here  now;  for  as  to  the  first  with  which 
your  Lordship  honoured  me,  I  really  did  not 
consider  myself  obliged  to  attend  to   it ;    nor 
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should  I  probably  have  felt  called  upon  to 
obey  your  summons  at  all,  had  I  not  received 
a  most  satisfactory  explanation  from  Mr.  Las- 
celles,  although  1  must  say  it  still  leaves  me  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  Lady  Herbert's  extraordi- 
nary conduct,  and  your  extraordinary  expecta- 
tions from  me,  considering  what  has  passed." 

Lord  Herbert  was  continuing  in  the  same 
strain  of  bravado,  but  Trevelyan  suddenly 
stopped  him.  "  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost 
in  vain  unmerited  invectives,  Lord  Herbert, 
and  it  was  not  in  order  to  dispute  on  your 
wife's  conduct  that  I  requested  your  presence 
here,  but  that  you  might,  before  it  was  too  late, 
make  all  the  reparation  in  your  power,  and 
obtain  her  forgiveness." 

"  Reparation  ! — Her  forgiveness  !"  exclaimed 
Lord  Herbert,  his  face  reddening  with  passion ; 
"  surely  your  Lordship  mistakes  our  relative 
situations  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Trevelyan  firmly ;    M  I  repeat  it 
again,  her  forgiveness.     Hear  me,  Lord  Her- 
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bert, — hear  me  speak  to  you  in  the  character 
of — your  wife's  father.  On  that  day  when  I 
gave  her  to  you  at  the  altar — when  I  gave  you 
my  heart's  blood  !"  he  added,  with  a  burst  of 
feeling  which  he  seemed  unable  to  suppress, 
"  you  swore  before  God  and  man  '  to  love,  to 
honour,  to  protect  her  V — Have  you  fulfilled 
any  one  of  those  promises  ! — Have  you  not,  on 
the  contrary,  in  bold  defiance  of  them  all,  cast 
from  you  the  poor  fragile  plaything  so  soon 
as  she  ceased  by  novelty  to  please,  and  at  last 
driven  her,  by  unkindness,  —  by  insult  even, 
to  desperation  !  Yes,  it  was  you  who  hurried 
her  to  her  ruin ; — it  was  you  who  forced  her 
on  to  the  brink  of  destruction.  But  Heaven 
itself  interposed,  and  preserved  from  pollution 
its  loveliest  work.  Your  wife  is  spotless  — 
innocent;  —  one  moment  of  thoughtless  mad- 
ness— for  which  you  yourself  are  answerable — is 
all  that  can  be  laid  to  her  charge.  Her  heart, 
her  mind,  herself,  is  pure :  —  Praises  to  God 
they  are  so ! 
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"  I  have  not  done  yet,"  continued  Trevel- 
yan,  grasping  Lord  Herbert's  arm  as  he  saw 
he  was  in  impatience  about  to  interrupt  him. 
"  One  word  more  :  this  unvalued,  this  wronged, 
this  lovely  being,  still  loves  you ; — that  heart 
which  was  given  to  you  in  all  the  fervour 
of  youthful  passion  still  beats  for  you  aione, 
— for  you,  who  have  been  so  unworthy  of  the 
precious  gift." 

"  Lord  Launceston,"  exclaimed  Lord  Her- 
bert, no  longer  able  to  contain  his  feelings, 
"  you  go  too  far :  you  do  not,  you  ca?mot, 
know  my  provocations,  my  excuses." 

"  I  know  all,"  eagerly  interrupted  Trevel- 
yan,  "  and  I  must  frankly  tell  you,  in  order 
to  save  all  useless  discussions  on  the  subject, 
that  one  word  of  your  wife's  would  have  more 
weight  with  me  than  the  most  solemn  assever- 
ations from — any  other  human  being. — Every 
one  may  read  the  history  of  her  heart  and  life  ; 
it  is  indeed  her  very  artlessness  of  character 
which  has  hurried  on  her  fate.     Oh,  Lord  Her- 
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bert,  I  again  adjure  you,  by  the  love  you  once 
professed  for  her, — by  that  God  who  registered 
the  vows  by  which  you  bound  yourself  to  her, 
— not  to  lose  a  moment  in  making  all  the  re- 
paration still  in  your  power.  The  spark  of 
life  is  not  yet  extinguished ;  who  knows  what 
the  prospect  of  returning  happiness, — what  the 
mercy  of  Heaven  may  yet  effect !  Go  to  her  ; 
speak  to  her  the  kind  words  of  affection  ;  it 
will  be  no  hard  matter  to  obtain  her  for- 
giveness, for  her  stricken  heart  will  itself 
plead  in  your  behalf.  But  I  charge  you,  be 
kind,  be  gentle  ! — one  harsh  word  of  recrimi- 
nation, and  you  may  have  to  answer  even 
for  her  life.''"' 

Trevelyan  stopped.  Lord  Herbert  appeared 
for  a  minute  at  a  loss  in  what  manner  to  re- 
ply ;  he  felt  involuntarily  abashed  before  one 
whose  superiority  he  was  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge to  himself,  and  he  also  in  his  heart  could 
not  but  allow  the  j  ustice  of  his  words. 

After  a  moment's  pause,  therefore,  and  ad- 
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dressing  Trevelyan  in  a  somewhat  subdued 
tone,  "  From  no  one  but  yourself,  Lord  Laun- 
ceston,'1  said  he,  "  would  I  have  borne  all 
that  I  have  now  patiently  listened  to,  nor  would 
I  at  any  other  time  have  submitted  to  such 
language  even  from  you ;  moreover,  I  really 
cannot  so  far  renounce  all  justice  to  myself, 
as  to  allow  }'our  representations  to  be  at  all  cor- 
rect. But  I  have  not,  believe  me,  any  wish 
either  to  waste  time  in  explanations — to  which, 
indeed,"  he  added,  with  returning  haughtiness 
of  manner,  "  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to 
say  you  would  not  give  much  credence — so  we 
will  let  all  that  pass.  It  is  perfectly  natural" 
he  continued  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  "  that  Lady 
Herbert's  story  should  have  most  weight  with 
your  Lordship,  I  will  not,  therefore,  need- 
lessly intrude  mine  upon  your  attention  ;  and, 
to  put  an  end  at  once  to  this  most  painful  dis- 
cussion, I  request  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
apprise  her  of  my  arrival,  (should  you  judge 
her    situation    to    require    such    precautionary 
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notice,)   and   tell   her   that    I   beg   for   a   few 
minutes'  conversation ." 

Trevelyan  did  not  move  or  make  any  imme- 
diate reply  :  he  feared  he  had  by  his  own  vehe- 
mence added  to  the  already  irritated  state  of 
Lord  Herbert's  feelings,  and  as  at  that  mo- 
ment his  only  desire  was  to  conciliate  him 
towards  his  wife,  he  judged  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  endeavour  to  soothe  him  before 
an  interview  took  place  on  which  so  much 
depended.  Addressing  him  therefore  in  an 
altered  tone,  "  Forgive  me,  Lord  Herbert,1' 
said  he,  holding  out  his  hand  towards  him, 
"  if  I  have  been  betrayed  into  any  undue 
warmth  of  expression ;  but  you  must  make 
allowances  for  the  feelings  of  a  friend  —  a 
parent !" 

Again  an  ironical  smile  crossed  Lord  Her- 
bert's features ;  he  did  not  appear  to  observe 
the  hand  which  had  been  extended  towards 
him,  and  taking  no  sort  of  notice  of  Trevel- 
yan's  apology,   he  merely  made  sign    that   he 
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wished,  without  further  delay,  to  repair  to  his 
wife's  apartment.  Trevelyan  thought  it  best 
to  push  the  matter  no  farther  just  then,  and 
hoping  much  from  the  effect  which  he  fancied 
the  sight  of  Theresa  could  not  fail  to  produce, 
he  opened  the  door  which  led  into  the  sick 
chamber,  and,  followed  by  Lord  Herbert, 
slowly  entered. 

Humphries  directly  left  her  place  at  the  bed- 
side, and  coming  up  to  him,  u  My  lady  has  been 
quite  quiet  for  the  last  hour,"  said  she ;  "  I  do 
not,  however,  think  she  is  asleep,  for  it  seems 
to  be  more  like  stupor,  occasioned,  probably, 
by  the  draughts  she  has  taken ;  but  still  I 
think  she  is  more  comfortable,  and  more  like 
herself." 

Trevelyan  approached  the  bed,  and  draw- 
ing aside  the  curtain,  as  he  leaned  over  her, 
he  addressed  Theresa  by  her  name  ;  but  she 
did  not  move,  or  speak. — "  Lady  Herbert," 
he  repeated  in  a  firmer  voice,  "  would  you 
see   your    husband    if    he     were    to    come  ?" 
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Still  no  answer,  and  her  eyes  remained  closed  ; 
though  by  the  restless  motion  of  her  hand, 
which  was  lying  at  her  side,  it  was  evident 
it  was  not  sleep  which  thus  benumbed  her 
faculties.  Again  Trevelyan  spoke  to  her. 
"  Theresa,  your  husband  is  come ;  will  you 
not  see  him  ? "  But  again  his  words  were 
totally  unheeded,  and  Trevelyan,  turning  to- 
wards Lord  Herbert,  cast  on  him  an  involun- 
tary look  of  reproach  as  the  cause  of  the 
melancholy  spectacle  before  them. 

It  was  one  which  appalled  and  roused  even 
the  hardened  libertine :  he  approached  the 
bed,  looked  at  Theresa  for  a  minute  aghast, 
and  then  in  a  low  tremulous  voice  addressed 
her  by  an  endearing  appellation  once  familiar 
to  her  ears. 

That  name — that  voice  —  the  voice  of  him 
who  had  been  the  object  of  her  youthful  pas- 
sion, at  once  penetrated  through  the  mist  of 
fever  and  the  stupor  of  debility.  She  raised 
her  head  from  the  pillow,  and  gazing  wildly 
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at   her   husband  — "  It  is   he !    it   is  Herbert 
himself ! "    she   exclaimed,    with    an    hysteric 
scream,   and  burst  into  one  of  those  dreadful 
fits  of  laughter,   occasioned   by   over-wrought  , 
feelings  on  an  exhausted  frame. 

It  was  Trevelyan's  arm  which  then  sup- 
ported the  poor  convulsed  Theresa !  It  was 
his  hand  which  chafed  her  clammy  temples, 
for,  horror-struck  at  the  sight  before  him, 
a  feeling  of  remorse  seemed,  for  a  minute, 
totally  to  overpower  Lord  Herbert,  and  he 
stood  motionless,  gazing  on  his  victim.  Her 
hysteric  cries  by  degrees  subsided,  and  when 
sufficiently  recovered  to  be  again  aware  of  the 
presence  of  him,  the  sight  of  whom  had  so 
violently  affected  her,  Lord  Herbert  again 
spoke  to  her. 

"Theresa!"  said  he,  in  a  subdued  tone, 
"  will  you  forget  the  past  ?  Can  you  for- 
give me  ?" 

"  Forgive  you  !"  she  exclaimed,  a  ray  of 
light   appearing  for  an   instant   to   illume  her 
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countenance,  and  a  flush  of  joy  to  tinge  her 
faded  cheek  :  "  Oh  !  dear,  dear  Herbert  !*' 
and  throwing  herself  forward,  she  fell  nearly 
senseless  on  his  breast. 

For  a  moment  Lord  Herbert  seemed  moved 
to  tenderness ;  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart, 
and  kissed  her  pale  face ;  but  as  her  feeble 
hands — unable  to  retain  their  hold — fell  power- 
less from  his  neck,  which  they  had  clasped, 
he  disengaged  himself  from  her  arms,  and 
laying  her  head  on  the  pillow,  gradually  with- 
drew his  hand  from  her  grasp.  Still,  how- 
ever, he  continued  for  some  time  to  stand 
by  the  bed-side,  watching  her  in  silence ; 
but  as  she  had  again  relapsed  into  a  state 
of  nervous  agitation,  nearly  amounting  to 
hysterics,  and  had  evidently  lost  all  conscious- 
ness of  his  presence,  he  at  length  pro- 
posed leaving  the  apartment  until  she  was 
more  composed,  and  better  fitted  for  con- 
versation. 

Trevelyan   acquiesced,   and  hoping  that  he 
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read  in  his  softened  manner  indications  of  re- 
turning feeling,  he  kindly  held  out  his  hand 
towards  him.  Lord  Herbert  did  not  now 
reject  it,  but  said  nothing,  and  immediately 
after  left  the  room. 


vol.  rn, 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

My  fainting  sister, — why  despair  ? 

Why  think  thy  voice  has  lost  its  power  ? 
The  Saviour  bends  to  hear  the  prayer 

That 's  whisper'd  at  the  parting  hour. 

What  though  beneath  a  guilty  load 
Thy  bowing,  trembling  spirit  groans ; 

The  blood  that  from  Immanuel  flow'd, 
For  sin  deplored,  renounced,  atones. 

Lord  Herbert  had  once  loved  Theresa, 
as  he  thought,  devotedly  ;  that  is  to  say,  her 
extraordinary  beauty  and  fascinating  manners 
had  for  a  time  captivated  his  imagination,  even 
to  the  temporary  exclusion  of  every  other 
object;  but  he  was  totally  incapable  of  any 
deeper  or  more  lasting  sentiment  of  the  heart, 
and  had  eagerly  sought  her  in  marriage,  because 
it  was  by  marriage  alone  that  his  momentary 
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but  headstrong  passion  could  be  gratified. 
The  fortune  she  brought  him  was  also  no 
small  attraction  to  one  disposed  to  such  ex- 
pensive pleasures  as  those  to  which  Lord 
Herbert  was  even  then  addicted,  and  would, 
he  thought,  in  a  great  measure  compensate 
for  the  degree  of  thraldom  which  matrimony 
might  entail.  This  transient  passion  for  his 
lovely  bride  lasted  no  longer  than  while  she 
possessed  the  power  to  charm  by  novelty. 
The  unvalued  toy  was  then  thrown  aside,  and 
her  very  steadiness  of  affection,  acting  as  a 
constant  reproach,  instead  of  recalling  his  wan- 
dering feelings,  only  irritated  them. 

The  pernicious  society  into  which  they  were 
soon  after  thrown,  during  their  long  residence 
in  France — at  that  period  of  moral  degrada- 
tion which  followed  the  Revolution  —  com- 
pleted the  destruction  of  Theresa's  domestic 
happiness.  Lord  Herbert  then  plunged  with- 
out restraint  into  every  species  of  dissipation 
and  vice  ;  and  his  neglected  wife,  driven  by 
K  2 
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bitter  disappointment  to  seek  an  oblivion  for 
her  sorrows  amid  the  bewildering  pleasures  of 
Paris,  was  easily  allured  into  the  society  of 
those  with  whom  any  intercourse  seemed  con- 
tamination, and  whose  licence  of  manners  gave 
to  her  own  conduct  an  appearance  of  culpa- 
bility, from  the  reality  of  which,  however,  she 
was  ever  effectually  preserved  by  her  ardent 
love  for  her  husband. 

Lord  Herbert,  the  while  engrossed  by  his 
own  pursuits,  was  too  indifferent  to  be  at 
the  trouble  of  watching  her  conduct  or  reading 
her  feelings ;  and  callous  even  with  regard  to 
her  virtue,  where  its  sacrifice  would  have  en- 
tailed no  personal  disgrace  upon  himself,  he 
abandoned  her  without  remorse  to  her  fate; 
and  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether,  on  their 
return  to  purer  morals  and  stricter  manners 
in  a  country  where  he  was,  in  a  degree,  called 
upon  to  assume  the  dignity  of  a  husband,  he 
would  in  his  heart  have  resented  that  injury 
to    his    honour   which    might   have  been   the 
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means  of  restoring  him  to  more  entire  liberty. 
In  the  present  instance,  however,  he  was  well 
aware  that,  to  take  up  the  matter  with  a  high 
hand,  would  be  but  to  raise  an  universal  cry 
against  himself,  as  any  investigation  must  ex- 
pose the  culpability  of  his  own  conduct  rather 
than  that  of  his  wife.  He,  therefore,  under 
this  conviction,  thought  it  would  be  prudent 
to  go  through  the  forms  of  an  explanation  and 
reconciliation  with  Lascelles  ;  and  declaring 
himself  to  be  in  consequence  perfectly  satisfied, 
he  at  length  so  far  overcame  his  pride  as  to 
attend  Lord  Launceston's  summons. 

How  far  the  sight  of  his  once-loved,  dying, 
Theresa  touched  his  heart,  so  as  to  effect  any 
real  change  of  feeling  towards  her,  may  be 
doubtful ;  but  for  a  time  it  shook  his  nerves  ; 
and  after  passing  above  an  hour  in  all  the 
horrors  of  a  startled  upbraiding  conscience, 
he  left  the  house,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
some  temporary  distraction  to  his  perturbed 
thoughts,  amid  the  stir  of  life  around. 
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Towards  evening  Theresa  to  a  degree  ral- 
lied ;  and  Humphries  informing  Trevelyan  that 
she  appeared  to  be  quite  collected,  and  had 
named  both  him  and  Lord  Herbert,  he  imme- 
diately went  in  search  of  the  latter,  but,  to 
his  vexation,  found  that  he  had  left  the  house. 
Trevelyan,  without  loss  of  time,  sent  messen- 
gers in  all  directions  for  him,  and  then,  with  a 
feeling  of  revived  hope,  which  he  had  not  courage 
to  check,  he  repaired  to  Theresa's  apartment. 

As  soon  as  she  heard  his  footsteps,  she 
looked  anxiously  towards  the  door.  Trevel- 
yan well  knew  whom  her  eyes  thus  eagerly 
sought,  and,  hurrying  up  to  her,  —  "  Lord 
Herbert,"  said  he,  "  is  not  at  this  minute 
within,  but  he  will  soon  be  here,  for  I  have 
sent  to  hasten  his  return."  She  looked  at 
him  for  a  minute  in  silence,  then  holding  out 
her  feeble  hand,  while  tears  started  into  her 
eyes  —  "  You  never  leave  me,"  said  she  ; 
"you  are  always  kind  to.  me."  Trevelyan, 
too  much  affected  to  speak,  merely  pressed  her 
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hand  in  reply.  Her  pulse  was  fluttering  and 
uncertain,  and  the  doctor's  sad  forewarnings 
again  forced  themselves  on  his  mind,  and 
chilled  his  blood. 

He  sat  down  by  the  bed-side,  and,  after 
watching  her  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence, 
encouraged  by  the  calm  collected  expression 
of  her  countenance,  "  Theresa !"  said  he  in 
a  tremulous  voice,  "  now  that  you  have  had 
time  for  reflection,  and  are  reconciled  to  your 
husband,  is  there  not  another  with  whom  you 
would  wish  to  be  at  peace  ?" 

"  Another !  whom  ?"  said  she  wildly;  "  what 
do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean,  that  surely  you  must  wish  to  be  at 
peace  with  yourself — with  your  God  !" 

At  these  words  she  started  from  her  pillow, 
with  a  degree  of  nervous  energy  of  which  he 
had  scarcely  thought  her  enfeebled  body  capa- 
ble, and,  looking  him  fixedly  in  the  face  — 
"What  do  you  mean?"  she  again  repeated 
"  Is  it  really  then  as  I  have  fancied  ?  —  am  I 
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dying?"  and  her  whole  frame  trembled  with 
fearful  agitation  as  she  spoke. 

"  Calm  yourself,  dearest,"  said  Trevelyan, 
—  his  own  voice  and  manner  at  the  moment 
little  according  with  the  injunction  he  gave; 
"  I  did  not  talk  of  dying.  But  would  nothing 
except  the  approach  of  death  make  you  wish 
to  be  reconciled  to  your  best  friend  —  to  your 
benefactor  ?  " 

Theresa  appeared  scarcely  to  heed,  or  in- 
deed to  comprehend  him,  her  thoughts  being 
wholly  occupied  by  the  first  impression  which 
they  had  received. 

"  It  is  hard  to  die  so  young !"  she  mur- 
mured, "  and  when  Herbert  is  again  kind  to 
me  —  when  I  might  again  be  so  happy! — to 
leave  all !" 

"  Has  this  world  afforded  you  so  much 
of  enjoyment,  Theresa,"  continued  Trevelyan 
in  a  faltering  voice,  "  that  you  feel  such  re- 
luctance at  the  idea  of  leaving  it  ?  Have  your 
hopes,  your  expectations,  your  dreams  of  hap- 
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piness,  been  hitherto  so  well  fulfilled  ?  Have 
you  met  with  so  much  of  love  and  kindness 
as  to  make  you  willing  to  forego  your  hopes 
of  Heaven  for  the  very  best  which  this  life  can 
bestow  ?" 

C(  God  knows  I  have  not,"  she  replied  with 
energy  —  "  not  at  least  since  I  left  you ;"  and 
she  again  pressed  his  hand,  while  a  weak  con- 
vulsive sob  rose  to  her  throat.  "But  —  but 
I  cannot  die  now !"  she  continued  ;  —  "I  dare 
not  —  I  am  not  prepared  for  death  !"  and, 
shuddering,  she  closed  her  eyes,  as  if  to  avoid 
the  bewildering  recollections  which  pressed 
upon  her  awe-struck  mind.  "  At  all  events, 
if  it  is  indeed  come  to  this!1''  she  after  a 
minute  continued  in  a  wild  reckless  tone, — 
"  if  my  doom  is  fixed,  there  is  no  use  in 
forestalling  my  misery  by  dwelling  on  it. 
as  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  now  but  to 
meet  my  fate  as  boldly  as  I  can  ;  for  it  is 
vain  to  attempt  to  expiate  all  my  numberless 
offences  ;  I  remember  nothing  —  I  can  think 
K  5 
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of  nothing  —  all  is  confusion  —  horrible  con- 
fusion !  I  see  but  a  mass  of  folly  and  wick- 
edness, and  my  mind  is  totally  unequal  to 
recalling  the  actions  of  one  day  —  even  of  one 
hour  r 

"  Dearest,  dearest  Theresa,"  resumed  Tre- 
velyan,  in  a  still  more  soothing  tone,  "  for 
Heaven's  sake  be  calm,  and  listen  to  me.  A 
whole  life  of  penitence,  were  it  now  granted, 
would  not  enable  you  to  blot  out,  or  atone 
for,  one  single  sin  of  which  you  have  been 
guilty;  nor  would  years  of  self-examination 
recall  a  hundredth  part  of  your  offences 
in  the  sight  of  God,  for  they  are  more  in 
number  than  the  hairs  of  your  head  ;  but 
were  they  multiplied  tenfold,  were  they  of 
the  deepest  die,  still  they  might  become  white 
as  snow,  for  there  is  one  who  has  taken 
those  sins  on  himself  —  there  is  one  who  has 
already  endured  that  punishment  which  they 
have  merited  —  one  who  will  reconcile  you  to 
an   offended   judge.      Oh  !    Theresa,    in    con- 
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flding  faith,  in  contrition,  in  gratitude,  throw 
yourself  on  the  mercy,  trust  to  the  merits, 
to  the  mediation  of  that  all-powerful  friend 
and  Saviour.  Convinced,  as  you  must  be  — 
as,  thank  God,  you  seem  to  be  —  that  you 
dare  not  offer  one  plea  in  excuse  for  your 
offences,  that  in  justice  you  have  nothing 
whatever  to  look  to  but  a  fearful  condemna- 
tion :  apply  to  Him  who  died  for  you ;  to 
Him,  who  said  to  the  contrite  sinner,  •  Thy 
faith  has  saved  thee  !'  —  who  answered  the 
petition  of  the  dying  thief  with  those  blessed 
words,  '  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in 
paradise  ly  Oh,  Theresa  !  that  same  merciful 
Saviour  is  now  waiting  to  welcome  you ;  he 
is  now  saying  to  you,  i  I  have  blotted  out 
as  a  thick  cloud  thy  transgressions,  and  as  a 
cloud  thy  sins ;  return  to  me,  for  I  have  re- 
deemed thee.'  Fearlessly  then,  poor  prodigal 
child,  go  to  that  Heavenly  Father  who  opens 
the  arms  of  his  mercy  towards  you  —  apply  to 
Him  who  is  mighty  to  save  !" 
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While  Trevelyan  thus  spoke,  Theresa's  coun- 
tenance had  evidently  undergone  a  change : 
the  knit  brow  of  fearful  agony  and  despera- 
tion was  smoothed  ;  and  she  again  opened 
her  eyes,  and  raised  them  with  an  earnest  ex- 
pression towards  Heaven.  "  Can  all  this  be 
really  true  ?"  said  she  in  a  hollow  voice  —  "  Is 
there  hope  even  for  me,  miserable  sinner  that 
I  am  r 

"  There  is  more  than  hope,"  continued 
Trevelyan,  with  increased  fervour ;  "  there  is 
even  certainty  for  the  real  penitent,  for  that 
same  Saviour  has  said,  '  Whosoever  cometh 
unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out,  for  my 
blood  has  power  to  cleanse  from  all  iniquity  P " 

A  bright  smile  of  former  days  for  an  in- 
stant flashed  across  Theresa's  altered  features, 
the  feeble  hand  pressed  in  Trevelyan's  moved 
as  if  struggling  for  liberty.  "  Pray  for  me  — 
help  me,"  she  faintly  murmured,  and  clasped 
her  hands  together.  Trevelyan  sank  on  his 
knees  at  the  bedside  and  prayed  aloud,  The- 
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resa   the   while   appearing   to    be    attentively 
following  every  word  he  uttered. 

He  prayed  long  and  fervently,  and  still 
her  lips  moved,  still  her  languid  eyes  were 
raised  to  Heaven,  while  tears  stole  slowly  down 
her  cheeks ;  but  insensibly  her  hands  unclasped 
and  sank  motionless  on  the  bed.  Trevelyan 
gazed  on  her  in  fearful  agony ;  there  was 
still  a  pulse,  but  it  was  like  the  last  flare 
of  an  expiring  flame,  and  her  breath  came 
quick  and  short. 

At  that  minute  Trevelyan  heard  footsteps 
behind  him,  and,  turning  hastily  round,  he  be- 
held Lord  Herbert  standing  at  the  door,  un- 
certain whether  to  enter.  Trevelyan  made  sign 
to  him  to  approach.  "  Is  she  worse  ?"  he 
inquired  with  a  look  of  horror,  on  observing 
that  Theresa's  altered  countenance  had  already 
assumed  the  sharpness  of  death.  "  Has  she 
mentioned  me  ?" 

Trevelyan  did  not  answer,  indeed  did  not 
appear   even  to  hear  him,   and   continued   in 
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silent  anguish,  straining  his  eyes  to  catch  every 
remaining  symptom  of  animation. 

In  a  minute  or  two  Theresa  again  seemed 
to  rally,  and,  extending  one  of  her  hands  to- 
wards Trevelyan,  "  Dear  friend  !"  said  she, 
"  are  you  there  ?  Do  not  leave  me  now  !" 
He  clasped  her  hand  in  his,  and  then  in  a 
tremulous  voice  addressing  her, 

"  Yes,  Theresa,  I  am  here ;  and  there  is 
another  also  here — your  husband." 

"  Herbert !  dearest  Herbert !"  she  exclaim- 
ed with  energy  :  "  Where  ?  for  my  eyes  are 
grown  so  dim  I  see  nothing.1' 

Trevelyan  caught  hold  of  Lord  Herbert's 
hand,  and  placed  Theresa's  in  it  ;  a  smile 
once  more  came  over  her  whitened  lips,  and 
her  whole  remaining  strength  appeared  con- 
centrated in  the  convulsive  grasp  with  which 
she  seized  her  husband's  hand.  "  Thank  God  ! 
thank  God  !"  she  cried  with  fervour,  and  again 
struggled  hard  for  breath. 

"  Is  there  any  thing  you  would  wish  to  say 
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to  me,  Theresa  ?"  said  Lord  Herbert,  in  a  tone 
of  kindness. 

She  did  not  answer  —  and  every  deep-drawn 
sigh  seemed  her  last.  Trevelyan,  beside  him- 
self, and  totally  regardless  of  the  presence 
of  her  husband,  addressed  her  by  the  most 
endearing  appellations,  as  if  in  the  fond  hope 
of  retaining  that  life  which  he  saw  was  fast 
ebbing  away.  "  Theresa  !  dearest,  best  be- 
loved— speak  to  me — once  more  speak  to  me." 

"  God  bless  and  reward  you  !"  she  mur- 
mured in  a  low  voice :  "  I  feel  there  is  hope — 
peace — peace  V 

These  were  the  last  words  which  came  from 
her  convulsed  lips  —  the  hard  heavings  of  her 
bosom  gradually  subsided,  until  they  became 
so  faint  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible  —  her 
eyes  were  still  raised  to  Heaven,  but  they 
had  assumed  the  fixed  glassiness  of  death  — 
after  a  short  struggle,  the  startling  death- 
rattle  was  heard  in  her  throat  —  and  all  was 
over. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

He  gazed  !  how  long  we  gaze  despite  of  pain, 

And  know — but  dare  not  own — we  gaze  in  vain. 

The  long  dark  lashes  fringed  her  lids  of  snow, 

And  veiled — thought  shrinks  from  all  that  lurk'd  below. 

'Tis  o'er  the  eye  death  most  exerts  his  might, 

And  hurls  the  spirit  from  her  throne  of  light. 

Byron. 

Who  has  been  so  rarely  blessed,  as  to  need 
to  be  told  of  the  dreadful  hours  of  stupor  which 
follow  the  first  burst  of  agony  on  the  loss  of 
a  beloved  object  ?  The  same  deadly  blow 
which  deprived  Theresa  of  life  seemed  to  have 
struck  Trevelyan  as  it  passed.  His  thoughts 
became  vacant,  his  feeling^  benumbed,  his  very 
existence  palsied ! 

How  often,  in  the  first  wild  ravings  of  grief, 
is  the  rebellious  mind  tempted  impiously  to  de- 
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mand  why  such  an  annihilation  cannot  indeed 
take  place,  when  two  hearts  which  have  beat 
with  the  same  moral  pulse  are  thus  severed  ? — 
why,  on  the  contrary,  the  wretched  survivor 
seems  then,  by  the  intensity  of  his  suffering, 
to  have  concentrated  in  himself  the  vital  energy 
of  both  ?  It  is  Religion's  voice  which  can 
alone  reply  to  such  vain  complaints,  and  silence 
the  murmurer  with  the  words  of  inspiration. 

"  Why  does  thy  heart  carry  thee  away  ?  that 
thou  turnest  thy  spirit  against  God ;  for  he 
giveth  not  account  of  any  of  his  matters." 

When  the  violence  of  his  grief  at  length 
forced  back  Trevelyan's  mind  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  loss,  he  fell  upon  his  knees  —  for 
never  before  had  he  so  needed,  and  never 
before  so  much  felt,  the  consolations  of  his 
religion  ;  his  imagination  fondly  rested  on 
that  smile,  that  bright  gleam  of  hope  which 
had  seemed  to  visit  Theresa's  parting  soul ;  on 
those  blessed  words  of  peace  which  had  escaped 
from   her  dying  lips  —  and  he  felt  as  if  never 
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until   that   moment   he    had    known    the   full 
value  of  a  Christian's  faith. 

And  who  will  venture  to  say  that  his  faith 
was  visionary,  his  hopes  unfounded  ?  Who  will 
dare  limit  the  mercy  of  Omnipotence  ?  Who, 
in  short,  will  deny  to  God  the  right  "  to  do  as 
He  wills  with  his  own  ?" 

The  deluded  sceptic,  while  enjoying  the 
security  of  earthly  prosperity,  may,  in  fancied 
independence  of  reason,  resist  those  revealed 
truths  at  which  his  pride  revolts  ;  but,  when 
bereaved  of  what  he  best  loved  on  earth,  he 
is  at  once  forced  from  his  strongholds  of 
human  wisdom,  and  in  his  bewildered  anxiety 
for  another,  unwittingly  turns  to  those  Chris- 
tian hopes  and  views  which  he  had  hitherto 
carelessly  rejected  for  himself.  He  can  now 
no  longer  dispute  the  doctrine  of  an  irresistible 
Omnipotence,  when,  by  his  loss,  it  is  thus 
brought  powerfully  home  to  his  heart ;  and,  led 
by  degrees  to  the  contemplation  of  a  future 
world   of  retribution,    those    cries   to   Heaven 
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which  were  at  first  but  the  ravings  of  a 
proud  rebel,  become  the  pious  yearnings  of  a 
convicted  sinner ;  and  he  is  at  length  brought 
to  seek  in  the  word  of  revelation  for  that 
blessed  passport  to  Heaven,  by  which  alone 
his  anxious  solicitude  for  the  lost  object  of  his 
earthly  affections  can  be  soothed,  or  any  pro- 
spect of  salvation  opened  to  himself. 

Trevelyan's  mind  did  not  fully  awake  to 
the  dreadful  certainty  of  what  had  befallen 
him,  until  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun 
burst  into  his  apartment,  till  he  heard  the 
cheerful  chirpings  of  the  birds  around  the 
windows,  and  the  usual  stir  of  life  reviving 
about  his  dwelling.  At  these  familiar  sounds 
his  blood  crept  in  his  veins  —  this  world  was 
thus  continuing  in  its  accustomed  course  — 
the  hours  were  following  each  other  in  their 
usual  succession,  and  bringing  with  them  their 
wonted  business  and  pleasure,  while  eternity 
had  opened  to  that  being  in  whom  he  now 
felt  that  his  own  existence  had  been   but  too 
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much  concentrated.  He  rose  abruptly  from 
his  seat  to  endeavour  to  check  the  rebellious 
thoughts  which  rushed  upon  his  soul,  and 
hastily  shutting  out  the  bright  beams  which 
seemed  to  insult  him  with  their  cheerfulness, 
he,  for  some  time,  paced  the  apartment  with 
hurried  steps;  until  having  at  length,  to  a 
degree,  tutored  his  feelings,  he  resolved  at 
once  to  force  his  bewildered  mind  back  to  his 
own  present  situation,  and  to  his  still  remain- 
ing interests  and  duties  in  life  as  a  husband 
and  a  father. 

At  the  idea  of  the  first  of  those  sacred  ties 
he  involuntarily  shuddered,  but,  allowing  him- 
self no  further  time  for  thought,  he  sat  down 
and  informed  Augusta  of  the  tragical  event 
which  had  taken  place,  again  entreating  that 
the  unfortunate  animosity  which  had  of  late 
existed  between  them  should  be  now  for  ever 
buried  in  the  grave  of  her  who  had  occa- 
sioned it;  and,  without  entering  into  any  ex- 
planation, he  proposed  a  mutual  forgetfulness 
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and  forgiveness  of  the  past :  he  ended  by  say- 
ing, that  unless  he  found  he  could  be  of  any 
use  to  Lord  Herbert  by  remaining  where  he 
then  was,  he  should  return  to  Cheshunt  that 
night.  He  also  wrote  to  Sir  Henry  Wil- 
liams, and,  having  sent  off  a  messenger  with 
these  two  letters,  he  addressed  a  few  lines 
to  Lord  Herbert,  whom  he  did  not  yet 
feel  himself  equal  to  encounter,  petition- 
ing that  Theresa's  remains  might  be  deposit- 
ed by  the  side  of  his  sister's  at  Richmond, 
and  requesting  him  to  give  orders  to  that 
effect. 

After  having  exerted  himself  to  write  these 
necessary  letters,  Trevelyan  again  sank  into 
his  former  trance  of  grief,  and  the  hours  passed 
by  him  without  his  taking  any  cognizance  of 
their  progress. 

The  tortures  of  anxiety  are  hard  to  bear, 
but  the  dead  pause  which  follows  that  agoniz- 
ing excitement  is  perhaps  still  worse. 

He  was  at  last  roused  from  his  stupor  by 
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hearing  a  knock  at  the  door.  He  started  from 
his  seat,  and  although,  in  the  bewildered  state 
of  his  mind,  he  could  not  probably  have  ac- 
counted even  to  himself  for  the  panic  which 
then  came  over  him,  or  have  told  whom,  or 
what,  his  imagination  had  conjured  up,  he 
stood  for  a  minute  at  the  door,  fearful  to  with- 
draw the  bolt,  while  his  every  pulse  throbbed. 
Another  knock,  and  his  own  name  pronounced 
in  a  gentle  voice,  which  he  immediately  recog- 
nised to  be  that  of  Humphries,  recalled  his 
wandering  senses,  by  touching  that  hitherto 
overstrained  string  in  his  heart;  and,  turning 
the  lock,  he  bade  her  enter. 

"  I  have  brought  you  this,  my  Lord,1'  said 
she,  after  having  again  carefully  closed  and  se- 
cured the  door;  and  she  held  out  to  Trevel- 
yan  Theresa's  bag,  and  a  small  paper  packet. 
As  she  gave  them,  he  caught  hold  of  the  faith- 
ful creature's  hand,  and  endeavoured  to  express 
his  thanks  for  all  her  services,  but  he  could 
not  speak,  and  Humphries'  tears  showed  how 
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well  she  comprehended  his  silence.  "  I  have 
brought  you  this  too,  my  Lord,'1  she  added, 
laying  down  a  key  on  the  table  by  him  ;  "if 
you  thought  you  had  courage  for  the  sight, 
I  would  really  advise  you  to  go  once  more 
into  the  room. —  I  am  sure  it  would  do  you 
good — it  is  so  calm — so  beautiful !" 

"  I  understand  you,"  said  Trevelyan  ;  "it 
is  my  intention,"  and  with  a  trembling  hand  he 
concealed  the  key. 

u  I  hope,  my  Lord,"  she  continued,  "  I  may 
be  allowed  to  remain  here  to  the  last." 

"  It  is  my  anxious  desire,"  replied  Trevel- 
yan. "  Lord  Herbert  will  give  all  necessary 
orders,  and  I  shall  meet  you  at  Richmond  on 
Tuesday." 

As  soon  as  Humphries  had  left  him,  Tre- 
velyan, with  a  trembling  hand,  opened  The- 
resa's bag ;  in  it  was  still  that  long  cherished 
letter  from  her  husband,  containing  his  first 
protestations  of  eternal  love,  and  —  his  own 
broken  bracelet,    to   which    she  had    so   often 
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alluded  as  to  her  safeguard.  At  the  sight  of 
this  trinket,  which  brought  back  so  much  to 
his  recollection,  tears  at  last  came  to  his  re- 
lief, and  he  sat  gazing  on  it  in  the  softened 
luxury  of  grief.  He  then  opened  the  paper 
which  Humphries  had  also  given  him  :  it  con- 
tained the  long  glossy  ringlets  which  he  had  so 
often  admired  clustering  round  her  lovely  face. 
They  had  still  a  look  of  life  that  made  him 
shudder,  and  instantly  reclosing  the  paper,  he 
removed  it  from  his  sight. 

When  evening  began  to  draw  in,  and  all 
seemed  quiet  in  the  house,  Trevelyan  left  his 
apartment :  — he  stopped  and  listened  on  reach- 
ing the  passage,  —  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard, 
and  he  hurried  on.  Again  he  paused  before 
the  door  of  that  room  which  contained  what 
he  had  best  loved  on  earth  ;  still  all  was  silent  ; 
and  hastily  unlocking  it,  he  darted  in, — again 
turned  the  key  inside, — and  was  alone  in  the 
chamber  of  death ! 

He  for  some  time  leaned  against  the  door 
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gasping  for  breath,  without  courage  to  ap- 
proach the  bed.  At  length  his  eyes  stole 
fearfully  towards  it.  At  the  sight  of  the 
colourless  face,  white  as  the  sheet  on  which 
it  lay,  the  blood  forsook  his  heart,  and  he 
averted  his  head  in  horror.  Again  and  again 
he  looked  ;  and  at  last  was  able  to  gaze  at- 
tentively on  the  beloved  features,  fixed  like 
marble! — on  that  form  whose  ever  varying 
graceful  lines  he  had  so  often  watched  in  ad- 
miration, now  stretched  before  him  in  the 
rigidity  of  death ! 

Trevelyan  gradually  approached  the  bed, 
and  by  degrees  his  eyes  and  nerves  became 
so  familiarized  to  the  spectacle  before  him, 
that  he  at  length  even  experienced  a  degree 
of  soothing  gratification  in  the  sight.  No 
chisel  had  ever  carved  features  so  perfect  ! — 
no  marble  was  ever  purer !  There  was  still 
a  smile  on  her  parted  lips,  and  the  calm  ex- 
pression of  her  smooth  brow  seemed  to  pro- 
claim peace  within.     The  first  natural  feeling 
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of  repugnance  had  now  entirely  died  away ;  he 
could  fancy  he  was  contemplating,  not  indeed 
Theresa  ! — not  that  animated  being  in  whose 
eyes  he  had  delighted  to  read  every  feeling  of 
her  ardent  soul,  but  a  beautiful  sepulchral 
monument  of  herself ! 

Once,  and  but  once,  when  parting  with  her 
on  her  wedding-day,  his  lips  had  pressed  that 
lovely  forehead,  and  now,  when  parting  with 
her  for  ever,  he  would  once  more  claim  that 
privilege  of  affection  which  death  seemed  again 
to  have  restored  to  him. 

With  a  beating  heart  he  stooped  down  ;  but 
at  the  first  touch  of  the  icy-cold  face  he  started 
away  in  horror.  Life  recoils  from  such  un- 
natural contact  with  death,  and  the  warm 
blood  curdles  at  the  slightest  touch  of  that 
beloved  hand  which  but  a  few  hours  before 
would  have  been  pressed  with  rapture  to  the 
doating  heart. 

Trevelyan's  soothing  illusion  was  instantly 
dispelled.      Theresa  I    his   once   adored   The- 
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resa !  had  now  on  a  sudden  become  to  him 
an  object  of  heart-chilling  dread.  His  head 
grew  dizzy  —  he  rushed  to  the  door,  and,  as 
if  pursued  by  some  appalling  phantom,  never 
stopped,  or  drew  breath,  until  he  reached  his 
own  apartment. 

All  was  now  over — his  melancholy  task  was 
finished !  and,  feeling  that  inaction  no  longer 
suited  the  roused,  agitated  state  of  his  nerves, 
that  he  could  not  endure  to  pass  even  another 
hour  under  that  hated  roof,  he  resolved  on 
immediately  setting  off  for  Cheshunt.  He  ac- 
cordingly ordered  his  carriage,  and  wrote  a 
few  words  to  Lord  Herbert,  requesting  an 
interview  with  him  before  his  departure. 

When  in  consequence  of  this  demand  Tre- 
velyan  was  before  long  summoned  to  his  apart- 
ment, he  found  Lord  Herbert  extended  on  the 
couch,  pale  and  haggard.  The  instant  Tre- 
velyan  entered  he  started  up,  and  endeavoured 
to  move  towards  him,  but  was  obliged  to  catch 
hold  of  the  mantelpiece  for  support,  and  was 
L  2 
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evidently  too  much  overpowered  by  feelings  of 
some  sort  to  be  able  to  speak.  Trevelyan  has- 
tened up  to  him,  kindly  taking  his  hand,  and 
for  a  few  minutes  both  were  silent-  At  length, 
summoning  all  his  resolution,  "  Lord  Her- 
bert," said  he,  "  I  have  brought  you  what 
I  am  sure  you  will  value,"  and  he  laid  down 
by  ~him  the  folded  paper  containing  Theresa's 
hair,  in  which  he  had  also  deposited  that  letter 
of  her  husband's  so  long  preserved  by  her. 

Still  Lord  Herbert  said  nothing :  his  senses 
appeared  to  be  totally  benumbed ;  and,  on 
raising  his  eyes  towards  the  marble  slab 
against  which  he  was  leaning,  Trevelyan  was 
no  longer  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  strange 
stupefaction  ;  for  he  there  saw  a  half-emptied 
bottle  of  laudanum,  to  which  the  self-con- 
victed murderer  had  evidently  had  recourse, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  thus  silencing  the  up- 
braidings  of  his  startled  conscience.  With 
what  feelings  of  commiseration  did  Trevelyan 
then  look  on  the  wretched  victim  of  thought- 
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lessness  and  vice,  and  how  gratefully  did  he 
return  thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  blessing  of 
those  hopes  which  had  saved  himself,  under 
suiFerings  equally  acute,  from  seeking  the  same 
desperate  alleviation  ! 

"  Here  is  yet  something  else  which  belongs 
to  you,"  continued  Trevelyan,  as  with  a  trem- 
bling hand  he  held  out  Theresa's  wedding-ring. 
The  instant  Lord  Herbert  beheld  it,  he  uttered 
a  deep  groan,  and,  shuddering,  pushed  Tre- 
velyan's  hand  away.  But  on  observing  him 
about  to  enclose  the  ring  with  the  hair,  he 
again  suddenly  roused  himself,  and,  eagerly 
seizing  it,  placed  it  on  Trevelyan's  finger,  mut- 
tering incoherently,  "  It  is  yours  —  you  alone 
were  worthy  of  her ;   keep  it  for  her  sake  —  I 

dare  not "  and  then  making  a  sign  that  he 

wished  to  be  left  alone,  he  again  leaned  down 
his  head  on  the  mantelpiece,  while  lowly 
muttered  complaints  seemed  almost  unconsci- 
ously to  himself  to  break  from  his  oppressed 
bosom. 
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6i  We  meet  at  Richmond  —  on  Tuesday/' 
said  Trevelyan,  grasping  his  hand,  while,  in 
tender  pity  for  the  conscience-stricken  libertine, 
he  at  that  moment  felt  half  inclined  to  propose 
remaining  with  him  until  that  trying  day  was 
over. 

And  regretting  now  the  additional  agony 
which  the  sight  of  his  own  self-condemning 
letter  might  occasion  him,  Trevelyan  endea- 
voured again  to  get  possession  of  the  packet 
in  order  to  remove  it ;  but  Lord  Herbert,  who 
probably  guessed  at  part  of  its  contents,  ob- 
serving his  intention,  immediately  caught  at  it, 
and  thrusting  the  paper  into  his  bosom,  again 
made  sign  to  Trevelyan  to  depart,  and  sank 
back  half  fainting  on  the  couch,  stammering 
out,  "  Farewell  till  Tuesday." 

Trevelyan  obeyed,  and  summoning  his  ser- 
vant, gave  him  strict  orders  not  to  leave  his 
master  until  he  was  more  composed,  and  imme- 
diately to  remove  the  laudanum  out  of  his 
sight :    he   then,   without   allowing   himself  to 
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think  on  all  he  was  for  ever  quitting,  hurried 
down  stairs,  and  was  in  a  minute  on  his  road 
to  Cheshunt. 

It  was  dark  long  before  he  reached  his  des- 
tination, and,  having  been  entirely  engrossed 
by  the  parting  scene  with  Lord  Herbert,  he 
had  not  dwelt  on  the  approaching  interview 
with  his  wife,  nor  had  even  observed  his  pro- 
gress, until  he  was  startled  by  the  carriage 
suddenly  stopping  at  the  door  of  his  own 
house. 

The  servant  rang  twice  before  any  one  ap- 
peared, and,  to  Trevelyan's  surprise,  he  saw  no 
lights,  nor  symptom  of  movement  about  the 
dwelling;  at  last,  the  door  was  opened  by  a 
woman,  and,  after  a  short  parley  with  her,  his 
servant  returned  to  the  carriage,  bringing  the 
intelligence  that  Lady  Launceston  and  all  the 
family  had  set  out  for  Cornwall  early  that 
morning. 

Although  this  sudden  departure  proved  that 
Augusta   still   continued   in    the   same  hostile 
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disposition  towards  him,  yet  at  the  moment 
Trevelyan  felt  her  absence  as  a  relief ;  he  had 
now  at  least  some  days'  reprieve  before  his 
dreaded  meeting  with  her,  and  as  it  was 
involuntary  on  his  part,  he  felt  the  less  re- 
morse at  welcoming  it  as  such.  He  imme- 
diately quitted  the  carriage;  and  the  servant 
who  had  been  left  in  the  house,  and  who,  pre- 
suming on  his  little  expected  return,  had  also 
absented  himself,  being  at  last  found,  Tre- 
velyan learned  from  him,  that  Lady  Launceston 
had  left  Cheshunt  just  half  an  hour  before 
the  arrival  of  his  messenger,  and,  as  she  had 
mentioned  that  his  Lordship  would  not  pro- 
bably be  home  for  some  time,  not  knowing 
where  to  apply  for  orders  respecting  it,  the 
letter  had  been  forwarded  to  Cornwall  by 
post. 

Trevelyan  had  scarcely  left  his  sleepless  bed 
the  next  morning,  when  his  servant  announced 
Sir  Henry  Williams,  and  in  an  instant  the 
kind  old  man  was  in  his  arms.     It  was  some 
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time  before  he  could  speak,  and  when  he  did, 

he  gave  vent  to  his  feelings,  in  words  of  such 

touching    sorrow    at    the    melancholy    fate   of 

his  departed  favourite,  that  they  happily,  by 

strongly  affecting  Trevelyan,  forced  from  him 

those   outward    signs   of   suffering    which    can 

alone  relieve  the  oppressed  heart,  and  to  which 

he  had  hitherto  been  unable  to  give  way. 

"  And  so  I  find  my  Lady  has  flown,'1  said 

Sir  Henry,  as  soon  as  his  thoughts  could  be 

diverted  from  Theresa.  — "  Well,  perhaps  it  is 

all  the  better  she,  should  be  away  just  now  ; 

and  I  give  you  notice  I  am  going  to  take  you 

home  with  me  forthwith.     I  will  listen  to  no 

objections,"  said  he,  observing  Trevelyan  was 

about  to  remonstrate;   "you  shall  do  exactly 

as  you  please  when  you  are  under  my  roof,  but 

here  you  shall  not  remain  alone  another  hour. 

I,  too,  mean  to  be  at  .Richmond  next  Tuesday, 

so  we  will  go  together,  and  I  am  resolved  on 

not  losing  sight  of  you  till  then." 

Trevelyan  could   not   reject  such  kindness; 
L5 
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he  therefore  spent  the  five  following  days  with 
his  considerate  friend,  and  early  on  Tuesday 
morning  they  together  set  off  on  their  melan- 
choly expedition  to  Richmond. 

Not  a  word  passed  between  them  on  the 
road ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  additional  pale- 
ness of  Trevelyan's  cheek,  and  the  nervous 
shaking  of  his  hand,  as  they  drew  near  the 
place  of  their  destination,  that  he  betrayed  the 
sufferings  of  his  mind. 

They  drove  straight  to  Mr.  Rivers's  house. 
Lord  Herbert  was  there  already.  He  and 
Trevelyan  both  shuddered  on  meeting,  and  for 
a  moment  neither  had  courage  to  accost  the 
other ;  but  Lord  Herbert,  overcoming  his  agi- 
tation, at  length  went  up  to  him,  and  with  a 
softened  expression  on  his  countenance,  held 
out  his  hand  —  Trevelyan  took  it,  but  in  si- 
lence, and  nothing  more  passed  between  them  ; 
for  they  were  almost  immediately  summoned 
to  leave  the  house,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Tre- 
velyan found  himself  following  Theresa's  life- 
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less  remains  to  that  same  churchyard,  where, 
but  two  months  before,  he  had  supported  her 
in  his  arms  when  fainting,  by  his  sister's  grave. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  feelings 
of  any  present  at  that  dreadful  ceremony. 
Indeed,  Trevelyan's  were  of  a  nature  to  ren- 
der him  scarcely  sensible  of  what  passed  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  all  was  over,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  vestry  the  kind  words  of  Mr- 
Rivers  roused  him  from  his  stupor  of  grief, 
that  he  seemed  even  conscious  where  he  was. 
He  then  looked  with  fearful  agony  into  the 
church  where  the  burial  service  had  just  been 
performed,  where  he  had  so  lately  knelt  at 
Theresa's  side,  where  her  bridal  form  seemed 
still  to  stand,  and  where  he  could  fancy  her 
nuptial  vow  still  vibrated.  Totally  overpow- 
ered by  these  heart-rending  recollections,  he 
turned  hastily  away,  and  sank  into  that  very 
seat  in  which  he  had  placed  her  on  the  day  of 
his  sister's  funeral. 

Mr.  Rivers  left  him  for  a  time  to  his  grief, 
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for  he  well  knew  there  are  moments  when  the 
sickened  soul  refuses  all  comfort,  although 
well  tutored  where  alone  to  seek  it.  When 
Trevelyan  at  length  became  composed,  he 
found  that  Lord  Herbert  was  gone,  and  could 
but  feel  thankful  at  being  thus  spared  a  part- 
ing scene  with  one,  whom  Christian  charity 
bade  him  commiserate,  but  towards  whom  his 
very  blood  at  that  moment  curdled,  as  the 
murderer  of  Theresa,  and  the  being  who  had 
wantonly  blighted  his  own  existence,  by  first 
winning,  and  then  destroying  her  on  whom  it 
hung. 

After  taking  the  kindest  leave  of  his  ex- 
cellent friend  Sir  Henry  Williams,  and  of  Mr. 
Rivers,  and  once  more  visiting  alone  Theresa's 
still  open  grave,  Trevelyan  set  off  for  Cornwall. 

He  drew  down  the  blinds,  and  flung  himself 
into  the  back  of  the  carriage  to  avoid  the  sight 
of  the  many  well-known  objects  which  would 
necessarily  force  such  painful  recollections  on 
his  mind ;  but  as  he  passed  over  the  bridge, 
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he  could  not  resist  the  desire  once  more  to  look 
on  those  scenes  which  were  now  become  hal- 
lowed in  his  imagination. 

It  was  by  this  time  evening,  and  the  setting 
sun  was  reflected  in  sheets  of  gold  on  the 
windows  of  what  but  a  few  weeks  back  had 
been  his  sister's  dwelling ;  her  favourite  ca- 
talpa  tree  was  in  full  blossom  —  the  meadows 
and  gardens  were  bright  with  the  usual  flowery 
decorations  of  summer ;  and  at  that  very  in- 
stant two  or  three  gaily-freighted  pleasure- 
boats,  followed  by  a  band  of  music,  passed 
through  the  arches  of  the  bridge  below. 

How  unbearable  are  such  signs  of  life  and 
enjoyment  to  one  who,  by  some  dreadful  recent 
loss,  has  been  deprived  of  that  which  made 
life  bright !  It  seemed  to  Trevelyan  as  if  he 
was  now  leaving  one  half  of  his  existence  bu- 
ried in  Theresa's  grave,  and  his  rebellious 
mind  as  yet  refused  to  turn  with  hope,  or  anti- 
cipations of  future  comfort,  to  those  interests  of 
home  and  country  which  still  remained  to  him. 
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Alas  !  the  emotions  which  shook  his  soul, 
when  now  approaching  that  home,  were  not 
those  of  love  or  joy  —  and,  ashamed  of  their 
nature,  shocked  at  their  cause,  he  aggravated 
his  sufferings  by  self-accusation  ;  for  he  was 
but  too  well  aware,  that,  agonizing  as  had 
been  his  feelings,  when  following  the  slow  fune- 
ral procession  to  Theresa's  grave,  they  were  of 
a  less  poignant  nature  than  those  by  which  he 
was  now  oppressed,  when,  at  the  end  of  his 
tedious  journey,  the  drivers  put  spurs  to  their 
tired  horses,  and  whirled  him  rapidly  through 
the  lodge  and  park  which  led  to  Trevelyan 
Castle. 

Who  that  is  blessed  with  a  happy  home,  with 
which  every  feeling  of  peace,  love,  and  joy  are 
identified  —  who  that  knows  the  delight  of 
being  ever  fondly  welcomed  to  it  by  the  radiant 
smile  of  affection,  but  must  feel  for  Trevelyan, 
when  entering  the  abode  which  bore  that  sacred 
title  to  him,  but  from  which  all  happiness  and 
sympathy  seemed  now  to  be  for  ever  banished  ! 
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He  had  apprised  Lady  Launceston  of  his 
intended  arrival  that  afternoon;  the  servants 
appeared  to  be  in  consequence  expecting  him ; 
and  he  learned  in  answer  to  his  nervously  anx- 
ious inquiries,  that  her  ladyship  was  at  home? 
that  all  the  family  was  well,  and  that  there  was 
no  company  in  the  house.  But  still,  when  he 
reached  the  usual  sitting-room,  to  which  he 
had  immediately  hurried,  and  where  he  hoped 
certainly  to  find  his  wife,  and  at  once  to  get 
over  that  first  dreaded  meeting,  he,  to  his  dis- 
appointment, found  it  empty.  He  directly  pro- 
ceeded to  the  library,  thinking  the  same  anx- 
iety for  a  speedy  interview  must  actuate  Lady 
Launceston's  mind,  and  that  she  would  doubt- 
less be  awaiting  him  there;  but  his  excited 
feelings  again  received  a  chill,  for  still  no 
Augusta  appeared  ;  and  in  increased  agitation 
he  was  about  to  seek  her  in  her  own  apart- 
ment, when  Griffiths,  returning,  informed  him 
that  he  had  apprised  her  Ladyship  of  his  ar- 
rival, and  that  she  would  join  him  directly. 
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"Is  she  in  her  own  room?  —  alone?"  in- 
quired Trevelyan,  in  an  agitated  voice. 

"  No,  my  Lady  is  in  the  school-room,"  re- 
plied the  servant ;  "  but  she  bade  me  say  she 
would  be  down  immediately ." 

Trevelyan  paced  the  apartment  in  most  pain- 
ful perturbation  ;  he  could  hardly  believe  it 
was  little  more  than  a  fortnight  since  he  and 
Augusta  had  parted,  so  much  appeared  to  have 
happened  to  him  during  the  time — so  much 
had  occurred  to  make  them  more  than  strangers 
to  each  other. 

At  length  he  heard  footsteps  approach  ;  he 
recognised  the  voices  of  his  children  —  the 
door  opened — and  Augusta,  with  the  two  boys, 
entered. 

The  only  symptom  of  agitation  visible  in 
Lady  Launceston's  appearance,  was  an  unusual 
flush  on  her  cheeks,  and  an  odd  fixed  expres- 
sion in  her  countenance.  Trevelyan  went  up 
to  her,  and  held  out  his  hand  ;  she  took  it — but 
calmly  and  coldly,  and  relinquished  it  almost 
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instantly,  the  colour  still  deepening  in  her 
face.  There  was  also  an  almost  imperceptible 
hesitation  in  her  voice  when  she  began  to  speak, 
but  this  slight  embarrassment,  which  in  any 
one  else  could  not  have  been  dignified  with 
the  title  of  emotion,  she  in  a  moment  over- 
came, and  began  directly  to  make  the  usual 
inquiries  relative  to  his  journey,  where  he 
passed  the  preceding  night,  and  how  he  had 

found  the  roads. 

Trevelyan's  nerves  had  been  of  late  so  vio- 
lently shaken,  and  his  health  had,  in  conse- 
quence, been  so  much  affected,  that,  exhausted 
by  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  by  the  many 
sleepless  nights  he  had  lately  passed,  and  the 
agitation  of  his  present  meeting  with  his  wife, 
he  felt  totally  overpowered  ;  his  head  became 
giddy  and  confused,  and  he*  sank  into  the 
nearest  chair.  Augusta,  who  could  not  help  ob- 
serving her  husband's  disordered  looks,  directly 
rang  the  bell,  and  left  the  room  in  order  to  has- 
ten the  servant  with  the  necessary  restoratives. 
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The  children,  meanwhile,  climbed  upon  their 
father's  knee.  "  Papa,  dear  papa !"  cried  St. 
Ives;  "you  have  not  yet  kissed  me,  and  me 
so  glad  to  see  dear  papa I"  and  the  child 
twined  his  little  arms  round  his  neck,  address- 
ing him  by  the  most  endearing  appellations. 

"  Blessings  on  you,  dear  boy !"  said  Tre- 
velyan,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  as  he  fervently 
kissed  his  rosy  cheek ;  and  it  was  from  the 
very  bottom  of  his  heart  the  blessing  came, 
for  the  child's  fond  caresses,  and  the  recollec- 
tions which  they  immediately  brought  to  his 
mind,  had  forced  from  him  most  welcome  tears. 

"  Poor  papa  has  got  a  bad  cold  in  his 
eyes,"  said  St.  Ives,  brushing  away  with 
his  little  hands  the  large  drops  which  had 
slowly  stolen  down  his  father's  face ;  "but 
he  will  soon  get  well  here,  for  St.  Ives  and 
mamma  will  nurse  him,  and  now  me  is  quite 
well,  we  will  have  such  fun  ! — shan't  we,  papa  ? 
and  John  has  got  the  ponies  all  ready,  and 
we  will  go  and  see  aunt  Treevy."     The  boy 
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stopped  short,  colouring  crimson,  as  he  sud- 
denly recollected  that  aunt  Treevy  was  now 
a  forbidden  subject,  while  Trevelyan  gave  a 
deep  convulsive  sigh. 

"  Would  you  wish  to  have  dinner  put  off  ?" 
said  Augusta,  in  her  usual  composed  manner, 
as  soon  as  she  saw  that  her  husband  had  over- 
come his  first  agitation ;  u  for  it  is  now  near 
six,  and  I  suppose,  of  course,  you  wish  to 
change  your  dress  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  make  no  alteration,  if  that  is  your 
usual  hour,  I  shall  be  quite  ready,"  replied 
Trevelyan  ;  and,  with  an  effort,  rising  from 
his  seat,  he  followed  his  wife  up-stairs. 

"  I  conclude  you  have  received  both  my 
letters?""  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  as  they 
reached  the  door  of  his  dressing-room. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Augusta,  but  made  no 
further  comment. 

"  Me  stay  with  papa?"  inquired  St.  Ives, 
with  a  look  of  anxious  entreaty. 

u  As  your  papa  pleases,1'  said  Augusta,  drily. 
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"  Yes  certainly,  dearest,"  replied  Trevel- 
yan,  catching  up  the  child  in  his  arms  ;  and 
he  stooped  his  head  down  towards  him,  to 
conceal  the  tears  which  he  again  felt  starting 
in  his  eyes. 

"  Oh,  papa !  what  is  this  black  thing  put 
round  your  hat  for  ?"  exclaimed  the  boy ;  "  is 
it  to  make  you  look  fine  ?" 

Trevelyan's  sallow  cheek  instantly  crimsoned 
on  recollecting  that  the  crape  which  had  been 
bound  round  his  hat  on  the  morning  of  The- 
resa's funeral  was  still  there,  and  that  he  still 
wore  the  same  black  clothes.  Lady  Launces- 
ton  also  changed  colour  as  this  remark  of  St. 
Ives  attracted  her  attention  to  her  husband's 
deep  mourning,  but  she  said  nothing,  although 
in  that  hasty  glance  their  eyes  had  met,  and 
she  must  have  read  in  his  an  expression  which 
might  have  pierced  the  hardest  heart.  One  kind 
look  of  sympathy  from  Augusta  would  then 
have  had  power  to  restore  her  husband  to  her 
for  ever ;  but  her  countenance  betrayed  very 
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different  feelings,  and,  without  uttering  an- 
other word,  she  abruptly  left  him  and  passed 
on  to  her  own  apartment. 

With  their  hearts  thus  hopelessly  closed  to 
each  other,  and  with  the  same  chilling  con- 
straint of  manner,  Lord  and  Lady  Launceston 
again  met  for  dinner,  and  spent  the  heavy 
hours  of  the  evening  which  then  followed, — 
and  of  many  an  ensuing  day  and  week. 

Augusta   continued  punctiliously  to  adhere 
to  her  husband's  request  that  the  past  should 
be  buried  in   oblivion,   but  there  was  in   her 
acquiescence  to  his  wishes,  such  an  appearance 
of  self-applause  and  fancied  magnanimity,  as 
if  she   was   at  once  a  suffering   martyr,   and 
liberal  judge,   that  the  natural  pride  of  man 
rose    against    such    affronting    treatment :    for 
Trevelyan  plainly  saw  that  his  wife  considered 
herself  to   be   the   only   one    aggrieved,    and 
that  she  was  acting  with  wonderful  forbearance 
in  thus  receiving  him  back  without  a  word  of 
reproach,  after  what  she  persisted  in  consider- 
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ing  as  his  open  infidelity.  And  if  he  might  on 
principle  have  patiently  submitted  to  such  in- 
justice towards  himself,  he  could  not  where 
Theresa  was  concerned.  He  could  not  endure 
any  insult  to  the  memory  of  one,  whose  moral 
purity  he  had  watched  over  with  a  parent's 
anxiety,  and  whose  virtue  had  been  dearer  to 
him  than  any  felicity  this  world  could  have 
bestowed.  The  state  of  irritation  which  all 
this  produced  was  unnatural  to  one  of  Tre- 
velyan's  mild  disposition,  and  he  writhed  under 
it ;  for  he  was  painfully  aware  that  those  Chris- 
tian principles  which  condemned  such  feelings 
were  yet  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  them, 
and  his  mind  turned  disgusted  from  the  sight 
of  its  own  weakness. 

Hardly  a  day  passed  without  his  resolving 
to  come  to  some  explanation  with  Lady  Laun- 
ceston,  and  to  risk  anything  rather  than  con- 
tinue on  the  wretched  footing  now  established 
between  them.  He  even  began  many  a  letter 
to  her  on  the  subject,  but  some  chilling  repul- 
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sive  word  or  action  always  came  to  petrify  even 
his  angry  feelings,  and  to  convince  him  that  it 
was  vain  to  attempt  to  speak  the  language  of 
his  heart  to  one  who  could  not  possibly  com- 
prehend it. 

Poor  little  St.  Ives  was  his  only  solace,  but 
even  with  him  his  manner  soon  necessarily 
grew  constrained,  as  it  was  evident  that  he 
had  become  an  object  of  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion to  Augusta,  who  fancied  —  and  she  was 
not  far  wrong — that  it  was  the  child's  very  de- 
cided partiality  for  Theresa  which  had  given  him 
an  additional  claim  on  his  father's  tenderness. 

Resolved  at  length  on  ascertaining  how 
far  her  suspicions  were  well  founded,  Lady 
Launceston  one  day  boldly  named  "  The 
pretty  lady"  to  St.  Ives.  The  boy's  face  in- 
stantly turned  deadly  pale,  and,  looking  fear- 
fully around,  while  he  put  his  little  finger  on 
his  lips,  he  approached  close  to  his  mother's 
side,  and  then  in  a  low  voice  said,  "  Hush  ! 
hush  !  the  pretty  lady  is  dead.     St.  Ives  must 
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never  speak  of  her  any  more,  except  when 
quite  alone  with  papa,  and  nobody  can  hear; 
but  if  me  is  a  good  boy,  papa  will  take  me 
some  day  to  see  where  the  pretty  lady  and 
aunt  Treevy  are  buried." 

And  then,  again  casting  a  look  of  anxiety 
round  the  room,  for  fear  any  one  should  over- 
hear him,  he  crept  closer  to  Augusta,  and 
putting  his  arm  round  her  neck,  whispered  in 
a  still  lower  voice,  "  One  day  poor  papa  cried 
about  the  pretty  lady,  just  as  St.  Ives  cried 
about  Bully  when  it  was  buried  under  the  grass 
in  the  garden.  Tell  me,  mamma,  was  the  poor 
pretty  lady  laid  under  the  grass,  like  Bully  ?"" 

"  If  your  papa  has  forbidden  you  to  speak 
about  the  pretty  lady,"  said  Augusta  drily, 
"  you  had  better  say  no  more  about  her,  for 
remember  that  little  boys  should  always  do 
what  they  are  bid." 

The  child's  eyes  filled  with  tears  at  this  un- 
expected rebuke,  and  he  shrank  away  abashed 
from  his  mother's  side. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Welcome,  rough  war,  with  all  thy  scenes  of  blood, 

Thy  roaring  thunders,  and  thy  clashing  steel ; 

Welcome  once  more.     What  have  I  now  to  do 

But  play  the  brave  man  o'er  again  and  die  ? 

Basil. 

At  the  expiration  of  about  six  weeks  Tre- 
velyan received  a  letter  from  Sir  Henry  Wil- 
liams, offering  to  pass  a  short  time  with  him 
in  Cornwall.  He  joyfully  accepted  the  pro- 
posal, and  soon  after  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
his  excellent  old  friend  arrive  at  Trevelyan 
Castle. 

Sir  Henry  was  much  shocked  at  the  state 
of  depression  in  which  he  found  Trevelyan, 
and  at  the  sad  alteration  in  his  looks.  His 
health  had   never  thoroughly  recovered  from 
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the  effects  of  the  wound,  which  had  greatly 
shaken  his  nervous  system,  and  the  present  irri- 
tated state  of  his  spirits  undermined  his  bodily 
strength.  Sir  Henry,  who  was  by  no  means 
slow  at  observation,  soon  perceived  that  it  was 
vain  to  hope  for  any  improvement  in  his  friend 
so  long  as  he  remained  at  home,  and  he  there- 
fore immediately  suggested  change  of  air  and 
scene.  But,  with  the  languor  natural  to  a  de- 
pressed mind,  which,  having  lost  all  interest 
in  self,  can  make  no  exertion  for  mere  personal 
advantage,  Trevelyan  at  once  rejected  every 
plan  he  proposed.  Sir  Henry,  however,  was 
not  to  be  discouraged,  and,  having  talked  to 
Dr.  Beattie  on  the  subject,  who  quite  agreed 
as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  Lord  Launceston 
attending  to  his  health,  he  one  day  renewed 
the  attack  when  he  was  present. 

"  The  doctor  and  I  have  settled,"  said  Sir 
Henry,  "  that  you  must  forthwith  make  some 
little  excursion  from  home,  so  the  only  ques- 
tion is  where  you   shall   go  to?   for   you   say 
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your  own  country  affords  nothing  of  sufficient 
interest  to  induce  you  to  take  so  much  trouble, 
and  from  all  others  we  are  unfortunately  at 
present  excluded;  so  what  to  do  with  you  I 
don't  know,  unless,  by  the  by,  you  will  take  a 
trip  to  Spain,  and  pay  your  friend  Sir  John 
Moore  a  military  sort  of  visit,  such  as  you 
made  Hutchinson  when  in  Egypt.  You  know 
what  a  world  of  good  that  expedition  did  you, 
(all  but  losing  your  arm,  which  you  certainly 
might  as  well  not  have  done.)  I  dare  say 
Moore  would  give  you  a  little  work  in  the 
way  of  amusement,  just  to  keep  your  hand  in ; 
for  as  to  joining  the  army  in  the  regular  line 
of  your  profession,  that  is,  I  suppose,  out  of 
the  question,  for,  faith,  I  believe  you  are  of 
higher  rank  in  it  than  himself:  but  you  might 
accompany  him  en  amateur,  and  you  have 
proved  yourself  to  be  no  bad  assistant  in  that 
way." 

Trevelyan  did  not  at  once  reply.     This  was 
the  first  time,  however,  that  he  had  not  imme- 
M  2 
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diately  brought  forward  numberless  objections 
to  every  plan  proposed,  and,  encouraged  by  his 
silence,  Sir  Henry  returned  to  the  charge, 
applying  to  Dr.  Beattie  for  his  opinion. 

"  Really,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  do  not  think 
Lord  Launceston  could  do  better  than  pass 
the  ensuing  winter  in  a  warmer  climate,  and 
as  war  is  mere  pastime  to  him,  perhaps  what 
you  have  suggested  will  be  the  best  plan  to 
adopt,  and  I  shall  hope  to  see  his  Lordship  re- 
turn to  us  next  spring  quite  another  man  ;  for 
we  cannot  allow  you  more  than  six  months1 
leave  of  absence,"  he  continued,  "  as  we  shall 
then  require  your  services  at  home;  but  a 
little  change  and  excitement  will,  I  really  be- 
lieve, be  more  efficacious  than  all  my  drugs 
and  science.'" 

Trevelyan's  sick  mind  eagerly  caught  at 
this  idea,  and  the  first  time  he  was  alone  with 
Sir  Henry  he  recurred  to  it.  "  The  only  diffi- 
culty," said  he,  "  is  in  what  manner  to  offer 
my  services." 
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"  You  can  only  do  it  by  some  private 
arrangement  between  you  and  your  friend 
Moore,"  replied  Sir  Henry  ;  "  but,  considering 
the  intimacy  which  has  now  for  so  long  sub- 
sisted between  you,  I  see  no  impropriety  in 
your  telling  him  the  exact  truth,  that  your 
health  and  spirits  need  a  little  fillip  ;  that  you 
would  be  glad  if  he  could  admit  you  for  a 
short  time  as  one  of  his  military  family  ;  and 
that  you  will  endeavour  to  make  yourself  gene- 
rally useful,  as  the  servants  say  in  their  ad- 
vertisements. At  all  events  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  your  making  the  proposal." 

Trevelyan  saw  none  either,  and  it  was  at 
length  agreed  upon  between  the  friends  that 
on  Sir  Henry's  departure  from  Cornwall  he 
should  accompany  him  to  town,  in  order  to  find 
out  from  the  commander-in-chief  how  far  their 
scheme  would  be  approved  of  at  head-quarters 

The  military  arrangements  which  followed 
need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  Trevelyan  remained 
in  town    until  he   had   received  a  most    satis- 
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factory  answer  from  Sir  John  Moore,  who  had 
just  then  assumed  the  command  in  Spain,  and 
who  readily  agreed  to/ his  joining  him  as  super- 
numerary aide-de-camp. 

"  I  will  look  upon  this  project  of  yours  as 
a  mere  military  frisk,11  said  the  gallant  soldier 
in  his  letter,  "  and  will  without  scruple  em- 
ploy you  as  my  fag,  although  it  is  from  you 
that  in  fact  I  should  take  my  orders.11 

Every  thing  being  now  finally  settled,  Tre- 
velyan  had  but  to  inform  Augusta  of  his  inten- 
tions. When  he  left  Cornwall  he  had  merely 
in  general  terms  talked  of  business  obliging 
him  to  repair  for  a  short  time  to  London ;  and 
silent  acquiescence  in  whatever  her  husband 
proposed  being  a  part  of  the  present  line  of 
conduct  which  Lady  Launceston,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  victime,  had  laid  down  for  herself,  she 
had  never  inquired  what  that  business  might 
be,  nor  why  it  detained  him  so  long.  The 
moment  for  his  departure  being,  however,  now 
actually  fixed,  as  a  naval  friend  of  Sir  Henry's 
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had  offered  to  take  him  out  in  his  frigate,  Tre- 
velyan  lost  no  time  in  informing  Augusta  of 
his  proposed  short  absence  from  England. 

"  It  is  to  be  a  mere  trip,11  he  said  in  his 
letter  to  her,  "  and  I  shall  certainly  be  at  home 
in  the  spring,  for  I  am  not  to  have  any  regular 
appointment,  and  may  therefore  at  any  time 
relinquish  my  voluntary  post  should  any  thing 
make  me  wish  to  return  to  England  even  sooner 
than  I  now  intend.  So  I  do  not  mean  to  con- 
sider this  expedition  of  mine  in  the  light  of  a 
separation  from  home  or  friends,  or  to  remain 
abroad  any  longer  than  my  health  may  require.'1 
He  concluded  by  saying  that  he  intended  to 
leave  town  in  a  day  or  two  for  Cornwall,  as 
he  had  not  now  much  time  to  spare,  Captain 
Dixon,  with  whom  he  was  to  go  to  Spain,  hav- 
ing received  orders  to  sail  at  the  end  of  the 
following  week. 

When  Trevelyan  reached  home  he  found 
that  Augusta  was  absent,  having  left  it  two  or 
three  days  before  on  a  visit  to  the  Priory,  to 
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which  place  he  was  informed  his  letter  to  her 
had  been  forwarded.  On  the  morning  after  his 
arrival  he  was  in  consequence  debating  with 
himself  whether  he  would  ride  over  to  Mr. 
Penrhyn's,  when  he  received  the  following  an- 
swer from  Lady  Launceston  : — 

"  Your  letter,  announcing  your  sudden  in- 
tention of  going  abroad,  has  just  reached  me; 
it  has  certainly  surprised  me  not  a  little,  as 
you  had  never  even  hinted  at  the  possibility 
of  such  a  project.  You  are  of  course  in  the 
right  to  try  whatever  is  recommended  for  your 
health,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  your  expe- 
dition to  Spain  may  be  of  all  the  service  to  you 
which  you  anticipate. 

"As  you  say  this  is  not  to  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  separation,  I  cannot  help 
desiring  there  should  be  no  taking  leave,  and 
that,  as  we  are  now  accidentally  apart,  we  may 
not  meet  for  the  sole  purpose  of  inflicting  pain 
on  each  other ;  for  bidding  farewell  can  at  no 
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time  be  agreeable,  and,  under  present  circum- 
stances, would  be  doubly  unpleasant  to  me. 
If  you  have  any  orders  to  leave,  or  arrange- 
ments to  make  with  me,  all  that  can  be  settled 
as  well  by  letter. 

"  This  wish  of  mine,  not  to  meet  previously 
to  your  departure,  boldly  as  I  have  ventured 
to  make  it  known  to  you,  is  of  course  not  to 
be  attended  to,  should  it  be  any  gratification 
to  you  to  see  me  :  with  that,  however,  I  can 
hardly  now  flatter  myself,  but  will  hope  that, 
by  the  time  you  return  to  England,  }7ou  may 
be  so  far  restored  by  change  of  scene  as  to  find 
your  own  home  no  longer  pernicious  to  your 
health. 

"  I  enclose  a  few  words  to  Hitchcock  rela- 
tive to  my  wishes  about  the  children  during 
my  absence. 

"  Yours,  A.  Launceston." 

Trevelyan    was    from   long   experience    too 
well  acquainted   with  his  wife's  disposition,  to 
M  5 
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be  as  much  pained  or  irritated  by  this  answer 
as  he  once  might  have  been ;  for  the  palsy  of 
indifference  had  benumbed  his  feelings  as  a 
husband,  and  any  appearance  of  warmth  of 
heart  in  Augusta  would  now  have  astonished 
him  much  more  than  the  absence  of  such  an 
endearing  quality  ;  he  however  resolved  on  de- 
ferring his  reply  to  this  most  unsatisfactory 
epistle  till  next  morning,  being  doubtful  of 
the  spirit  in  which  it  might  be  made. 

After  re-perusing  it  several  times,  he  at  last 
determined  to  avoid  all  further  discussions  on 
the  subject,  by  answering  it  in  person ;  and 
accordingly,  immediately  after  breakfast,  he 
mounted  his  horse,  and  repaired  to  the  Priory. 
"  The  ladies  are  all  out,"  said  the  servant 
who  came  to  the  door  on  his  arrival,  "  but  Mr. 
Penrhyn  is  at  home." 

Finding  also  he  was  alone,  Trevelyan  dis- 
mounted, being  anxious  to  have  a  few  minutes' 
conversation  with  him.  These  minutes  length- 
ened into  hours  ;  for,  encouraged  by  Mr.  Pen- 
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rhyn's  friendliness,  Trevelyan  was  tempted  in 
some  measure  to  open  his  heart  to  him.  Every 
one  had  become  well  aware  that  he  and  Lady 
Launceston  had  ceased  to  live  on  terms  of 
happy  cordiality,  and,  as  he  kept  the  secret  of 
his  sorrows  carefully  concealed  within  his  own 
breast,  Augusta  of  course  obtained  universal 
pity,  and  all  the  blame  of  their  estrangement 
fell  upon  him.  Trevelyan  was  therefore  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  vindicate  his  conduct 
to  one  whose  judgment  and  good  opinion  he 
valued ;  and,  after  having  explained  the  mo- 
tives which  induced  him  to  resolve  on  a  tem- 
porary absence  from  home,  he  alluded  to  Au- 
gusta's desire  that  they  should  not  meet  pre- 
vious to  his  departure. 

"  I  know  that  is  Lady  Launceston's  wish," 
said  Mr.  Penrhyn,  "  and  we  must  not  judge 
of  the  feelings  of  others  by  their  sentiments  in 
that  respect,  for  there  are  many  whose  nerves 
are  not  equal  to  the  pain  of  taking  leave." 

An  incredulous   smile   involuntarily  passed 
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over  Trevelyan's  features  at  these  words ;  but 
he  made  no  comment. 

"  I  will  however  speak  again  to  her  on  the 
subject,,,  continued  Mr.  Penrhyn,  "  and  let 
you  know  whether  or  not  it  will  be  prudent  to 
urge  her  any  farther  on  that  head;  at  all 
events  I  should  say  it  would  be  advisable 
that  I  should  have  a  little  conversation  with 
her  before  any  interview  takes  place,  for  I 
cannot  disguise  from  you,  that  your  present 
determination  has  greatly  discomposed  her ; 
partly  perhaps,  because  she  was  not  consulted  ; 
you  will  forgive  me  for  speaking  so  openly/* 
he  added  with  a  smile,  "  but  our  wives  ex- 
pect, and  indeed  deserve,  that  compliment  to 
their  judgment  and  affection.'* 

Trevelyan  was  silent ;  his  conscience  perhaps 
whispered  to  him,  that  Mr.  Penrhyn's  rebuke 
was  not  entirely  unjust,  but  he  besides  felt 
that  it  was  impossible,  without  telling  more 
than  he  wished,  to  explain  how  difficult  such 
confidence  would  be  in  his  case — "  Well,1*  he 
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at  length  said,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  shall  be  guided 
by  you ;  you  will  tell  Lady  Launceston,  that 
I  came  here  to-day  in  the  hope  of  prevailing 
upon  her  to  return  home  until  I  set  out,  which 
I  must  do  early  on  Friday  morning — but  that 
I  will  see  her  again,  or  not,  exactly  as  she 
prefers." 

Trevelyan  heard  next  day  from  Mr.  Pen- 
rhyn — Lady  Launceston  still  persevere^  in  her 
wish  not  to  see  her  husband  before  his  de- 
parture, and  Trevelyan  now  acquiesced  with- 
out any  further  remonstrance.  He  had  luckily 
much  business  to  arrange  during  the  four 
days  he  had  still  to  spend  at  home,  which 
occupying  his  mind  prevented  it  from  dwelling 
on  his  domestic  sorrows. 

When  the  last  evening  at  length  arrived 
Trevelyan  kept  the  children  with  him  an  hour 
later  than  usual,  desiring  however  that  they 
should  be  left  in  ignorance  of  his  reason  for 
doing  so. 

Delighted    at    being    allowed    to    sit    up  so 
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long  with  dear  papa,  St.  Ives  and  his  two 
playfellows  were  in  the  highest  spirits,  and 
more  than  once  their  loud  bursts  of  joyous 
gaiety,  and  their  innocent  unsuspecting  ob- 
servations on  papa's  gravity,  nearly  overcame 
him.  At  length  they  were  finally  summoned  to 
bed.  As  he  then  kissed  them  again  and  again, 
he  told  them  he  would  see  them  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  but  it  was  a  voluntary  deception  prac- 
tised both  on  the  poor  children  and  himself, 
for  he  meant  the  last,  should  be  his  parting 
kiss.  As  the  door  closed  upon  them,  and  he 
still  heard  their  little  gay  voices  on  the  stairs, 
tears  slowly  stole  down  his  cheeks — and  the 
idea  that  he  might  possibly  never  hear  those 
dear  voices  more  now,  for  the  first  time  darted 
through  his  depressed  mind. 

The  last  evening  at  our  home,  previous  to 
a  long  absence,  whatever  may  be  the  object 
for  which  we  leave  it,  always  casts  a  gloom 
over  the  spirits ;  and  in  his  present  state  of 
mind,  the  silence  and  melancholy  of  the  apart- 
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ment,    after   his  little  companions  were  gone, 
struck   painfully  on    Trevelyan's  imagination. 
He  immediately  sent  for  the  bailiff  and  stew- 
ard,  giving   them    different   necessary   orders, 
and    endeavouring    by    such    employments    to 
divert    his    mind    from    the    thoughts    which 
unmanned   him.     While   occupied   in    settling 
various  papers,   he  had  occasion  to  open  his 
writing-case ;    the   first    object  which  met  his 
eyes,  was  the  locket  containing  Theresa's  hair, 
with  the  same  stained  ribbon  by  which  it  had 
been    suspended   round    his   neck  on  the   day 
he  was  wounded  at  Alexandria.     That  locket 
he  had   ceased  to  wear  on  his  marriage,  and, 
although  not  forgotten,    it   had  remained    un- 
touched with  other  sacred  deposits,  ever  since. 
He  hastily  seized  it,   and,  giving  way  to  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  he  replaced  it  where 
it   had    so   long   been    treasured  —  where   her 
image  was  fixed   for   ever !     Lying   beside   it 
in    the    same    drawer   were    also    two   letters, 
which  she  had  written   to  him   in   their  days 
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of  happiness,  during  one  of  his  absences  from 
Richmond  ;  he  read  them  over  and  over,  then, 
gazing  fondly  for  the  last  time  on  her  beloved 
name,  he  with  a  sudden  effort  cast  them  into 
the  fire. — "  I  may  never  return  home,"  thought 
he,  "  my  weakness  must  die  with  me." 

As  he  sat  watching  the  expiring  sparks  of 
the  consuming  paper,   his   thoughts  wandered 
to  his  wife,    and   the  very  feelings   which   all 
these  recollections   had   roused,    softening    his 
heart,   he  felt  it  would  at  that  moment  be  a 
relief  to  lay  it  open  to  Augusta,  and  thus  en- 
deavour to  satisfy  his  own   mind,  even  if  he 
could   not   herV     It   was  now  growing   late; 
he  therefore  rang  for   Griffiths,  and,  desiring 
that  the  carriage  might  be  ready  at  five  next 
morning,  and  that  none  of  the  servants  should 
sit  up,  Trevelyan  dismissed  him  for  the  night, 
and   remaining   alone  with  his  conscience  he, 
after  having  humbled  himself  in  prayer  before 
the  searcher  of  all  hearts,  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  his  wife. 
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"  I  have  complied  with  your  wish,  by 
taking  no  personal  leave  of  you  ;  but  now 
that  I  am  about  to  quit  my  home,  perhaps  for 
ever,  I  cannot  refrain  from  opening  my  heart 
to  you,  as  I  would  on  my  death-bed ;  consider 
my  words,  therefore,  as  being  those  of  a  dying 
man,  and  dismiss  from  your  mind,  while  read- 
ing them,  all  those  angry  feelings  which  have 
of  late  unhappily  existed  between  us,  but  by 
which,  I  take  Heaven  to  witness,  not  one 
word  I  now  write  is  dictated. 

"  I  cannot,  I  will  not,  deny  I  have  loved — 
passionately  loved — one  to  whom  my  heart  was 
given  long  before  I  ever  met  with  you.  You 
know  how  we  were  separated.  On  my  honour, 
when  I  proposed  to  unite  my  fate  with  yours, 
I  believed  I  had  overcome  this  weakness ;  —  I 
thought  at  least  that  what  still  remained  had 
been  tutored  into  friendship.  I  would  not  now 
seem  to  reproach  you,  Augusta,  but  had  you 
at    first    shown    more   indulgence    for    feelings 
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which  you  must   have  seen  me  endeavouring 
to  conquer,  all  would  have  been  well. 

"  We  were  again  thrown  together  ! — I  found 
her  neglected,  injured,  friendless,  and  exposed 
to  every  danger.  Again,  had  you  confided  in 
me,  had  you  held  out  to  her  the  hand  of 
kindness,  Theresa  herself  would  have  been  a 
link  between  us,  as  I  should  in  gratitude  have 
taken  to  my  heart  her,  who  nobly  sheltered  the 
ill-fated  being  to  whom  I  was  bound  by  so 
many  ties.  I  know  well  what  your  suspicions 
were — I  know  that  not  only  you  doubted 
her  virtue,  but  my  own  fidelity ;  it  was  that 
affronting  injustice  on  your  part  which  rudely 
tore  asunder  the  last  link  of  sympathy  be- 
tween us.  I  take  God  to  witness,  that  the 
vow  by  which  I  bound  myself  to  you  at  the 
altar  ever  remained  unbroken — that,  tenderly 
as  I  loved  her,  no  thought,  no  wish,  contrary 
to  my  duty  to  you  as  my  wife — to  her  as  the 
wife  of  another — ever  crossed  my  mind.  I 
loved  her — I  still  love  her  —  I  shall  love  her 
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to  my  dying  day ;  but  there  was  room  enough 
in  my  heart  for  every  feeling  of  kindness  and 
affection  for  another,  for  one  whom  I  esteemed, 
honoured,  ay,  and  whom  I  loved  —  for  I  had 
looked  to  her  as  the  friend  and  solace  of  my 
remaining  days,  until  she  cast  me  from  her 
by  her  injustice. 

"  I  have  now  done,  Augusta ;  if  this  con- 
fession of  mine  pains  and  offends  you,  pray 
forgive  me,  I  could  not  bid  you  farewell 
without  making  it.  Once  more  I  propose  a 
mutual  forgiveness  of  the  past,  let  not  the 
remembrance  of  one  now  mouldering  in  the 
grave  separate  any  longer  those  who  are  still 
bound  to  each  other  by  the  sacred,  the  en- 
dearing tie  of  children  —  for  their  sake  now 
at  last  trust  and  believe  me.  God  alone  knows 
whether  I  shall  ever  again  see  them  or  you ; 
if  I  do  not,  let  me  think  you  will  not  teach 
them  to  injure  their  father's  memory,  and  that 
you  will,  when  I  am  gone,  think  of  me  as 
of  one  conscious  of  many  errors — many  faults 
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towards  all  his  fellow-creatures,  but  who  never 
wronged  you  as  you  imagined,  and  who  can 
with  truth  affirm,  that  he  does  not  now  retain 
one  feeling  of  rancour  or  discontent,  but  would 
at  this  moment  gladly,  fondly,  welcome  you  to 
his  heart  as  his  best,  his  now  only,  friend. 

"  It  is  past  four — in  less  than  an  hour  I 
shall  leave  this  our  home,  perhaps  for  ever. 
May  the  blessing  of  Heaven  rest  upon  it  ! 
Bestow  on  my  dear  boy  all  that  kindness 
which  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  now  feel  for 
his  absent  father,  and  together  talk  of  him 
who  will  often  think  of  you. 

"  God  bless  you,  Augusta !  once  more,  re- 
member we  part  friends.  If  we  again  meet, 
may  I  be  enabled  to  act  up  to  the  resolutions 
and  feelings  which  now  in  sincerity  fill  my 
heart,  and  which  I  feel  sure  will  be  shared  by 
you  as  soon  as  you  have  read  my  letter. 

"  Farewell,  farewell, 

"  Launceston." 
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Had  Trevelyan  received  Augusta's  reply  to 
this  appeal  to  her  feelings  while  his  heart  still 
glowed  with  the  sentiments  which  it  expressed, 
and  by  which  it  had  been  dictated,  it  would  in 
all  probability  have  chilled  and  disappointed 
him.  But  when  her  letter  reached  him  he  was 
surrounded  and  occupied  by  objects  of  very 
different  interest ;  the  feelings  of  his  own  affec- 
tionate heart,  which  had  been  so  much  roused 
by  the  circumstances  attending  his  departure 
from  home,  had  naturally  calmed  ;  and,  as  she 
expressed  herself  with  more  of  indulgence  with 
regard  to  Theresa,  and  of  kindness  towards 
himself  than  she  had  ever  yet  done,  and,  in 
truth,  with  as  much  of  warmth  as  her  cold 
nature  permitted,  he  reasoned  himself  into 
being  content. 

All  was  now  ready  for  Lord  Launceston's 
departure  from  Trevelyan  Castle.  He  col- 
lected together  a  few  books,  among  which  was 
his  sister's   bible,  and,  placing   them  with  his 
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writing-box  apart  on  a  table,  he  left  the  draw- 
ing-room and  slowly  stole  up  stairs. 

St.  Ives  slept  alone  in  a  small  room  ad- 
joining that  occupied  by  the  nurses  and  the 
other  two  children ;  he  softly  opened  the  door 
of  this  apartment,  and,  closing  that  which  led 
into  the  next,  he  approached  the  bed  where 
his  child  lay  in  all  the  freshness  of  repose  and 
happy  innocence.  He  knelt  down  by  him  and 
prayed  long  and  fervently. 

The  clock  struck  five — he  rose  hastily  from 
his  knees  to  depart,  but  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  imprinting  one  last  kiss  on  St. 
Ives1  little  glowing  face.  His  caress  awoke  the 
boy,  who  instantly  recognised  his  father,  and 
having  possibly  been  dreaming  of  all  his  gambols 
of  the  evening  before,  he  smiling  playfully  in 
his  face,  directly  exclaimed,  "  What,  is  papa 
come  to  have  another  game  of  romps  with  St. 
Ives?" 

"  No,  dear  boy,"  said  Trevelyan  in  a  low 
voice,  and  making  sign  to  him  not  to  disturb 
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his  companions  in  the  next  room,  "I  am  come 

to   bid  you "   he  paused,  and   then   in   a 

tremulous  voice  added,  "  good  night." 

"  Good  night !  are  you  going  to  bed  ?  St. 
Ives  will  say  his  prayers  for  papa  ;"  and,  join- 
ing his  little  hands  together — "  Pray  God  bless 
dear  papa,  and  make  me  a  good  boy  !" 

"  Amen  !"  fervently  ejaculated  Trevelyan, 
as  he  hid  his  agitated  face  on  his  child's 
pillow. 

"  Will  papa  let  me  go  out  with  him  to- 
morrow, if  I  good  ?  and  me  will  be  so  very 
very  good." 

"  Promise  papa  you  will  try  for  his  sake 
to  be  always  good,"  said  Trevelyan  with 
earnestness,  as  he  placed  his  child's  arms 
round  his  neck,  "  and  may  the  God  of  Hea- 
ven protect  and  bless  you  !v 

He  could  say  no  more,  and,  drawing  down 
the  curtains,  hastily  left  the  bedside.  He 
paused  a  minute  at  the  door,  and,  then  re- 
collecting that  he  had  not  re-opened   the  one 
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which  led  into  the  nursery,  he  again  returned 
for  that  purpose.  As  he  passed  St.  Ives1 
little  bed  he  once  more  stopped  to  look  at 
him.  The  happy,  unconscious  child,  a  smile 
still  lingering  on  his  lips,  had  already  sunk 
into  the  light  slumbers  of  infancy  !  With  a 
bursting  heart  Trevelyan  finally  tore  himself 
from  the  bed,  and  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

It  was  a  dismal  cold  November  morning; 
daylight  had  not  yet  broken,  and  the  deserted 
stillness  of  the  house  struck  painfully  on  Tre- 
velyan's  heart.  In  his  way  down  stairs,  he 
had  to  pass  through  the  gallery  containing 
the  family  portraits.  A  strange  undefinable 
feeling  of  awe  made  him  unconsciously  so 
hasten  his  steps  along  the  gloomy  apartment, 
that  the  current  of  air  which  blew  chilly 
through  it  had  nearly  extinguished  his  light, 
and  he  was  obliged  for  a  minute  to  stop,  lest 
he  should  be  left  in  total  darkness.  As  the 
restored  flame  burnt  up,  its  glare  fell  full  on 
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the  armour  of  his  warlike  ancestor,  and  on 
Vandyke's  portrait  of  "  The  Lady  Howard  !" 

Again  the  name  and  the  likeness  forcibly 
attracted  Trevelyan's  attention,  and  roused 
every  latent  feeling  of  his  soul.  The  whole 
of  his  past  life  was  in  an  instant  conjured  up 
to  his  memory  ;  each  moment  marked  by  any 
peculiar  joy  or  sorrow  again  appearing  in 
nearly  all  its  original  strength  of  colouring. 
And  so  painfully  did  the  retrospect  contrast 
with  the  solitude  of  his  present  existence,  that 
he  felt  himself  as  if  in  some  strange  mysterious 
connexion  with  those  denizens  of  the  land  of 
spirits  by  whom  he  was  then  surrounded. 

Trevelyan  continued  to  gaze  intently  at  the 
picture,  until  he  fancied  that  the  eyes  were  turn- 
ed on  him  with  a  mournful  expression  of  pity, 
and  that  the  lips  moved  in  a  murmured  fare- 
well. Agitated,  bewildered,  yet  ashamed  of 
the  almost  childish  superstitious  horror  which 
had   now   taken    possession    of  his    senses,    he 
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hastily  left  the  spot,  though  not  without  more 
than  once  fearfully  looking  back,  startled  by 
the  echo  of  his  own  footsteps,  as  they  rang 
through  the  empty  apartments.  When  he 
reached  the  entrance-hall,  he  saw  by  the 
twinkling  lights  in  the  attendants1  hands,  and 
the  carriage  lamps  outside,  that  the  horses 
were  already  harnessed,  and  everything  pre- 
pared for  his  departure ;  a  cold  shiver  crept 
over  his  frame,  he  dared  not  trust  himself  to 
look  on  a  single  object  —  but  waiving  a  fare- 
well to  the  servants,  who  were  assembled  to 
take  leave  of  him,  he  darted  forward,  and 
sprang  into  the  carriage. 

Not  a  word  was  uttered ;  the  door  was 
closed,  and  he  was  just  driving  off,  when, 
turning  back  to  take  one  more  look  of  his 
home,  he  observed  poor  little  Oscar  standing 
on  the  flight  of  steps  before  the  house,  mourn- 
fully watching  the  departing  carriage.  Tre- 
velyan   immediately   stopped  the  drivers,  and 
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calling  to  Griffiths,  —  "  Remember,"  said  he, 
"  that  dog  is  taken  every  possible  care  of."' 

"  No  fear,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  steward, 
"  he  is  a  great  favourite  with  us  all  below, 
and  as  my  Lady  does  not  much  like  to  see 
him  about  the  house,  I  feed  and  look  after 
him  myself." 

Trevelyan  made  sign  he  was  content,  and 
that  the  carriage  was  to  proceed.  "  God  bless 
you,  my  Lord,  and  send  you  back  safe  !"  ejacu- 
lated Griffiths,  now  at  last  venturing,  when 
apart  from  the  rest,  to  speak  to  his  master  ; 
"  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  pray  for  your  health 
and  return." 

"  Thank  you— farewell !"  murmured  Tre- 
velyan, and  he  sank  back  into  the  carriage. 

It  drove  rapidly  on,  and  soon  the  park,  the 
lodge,  the  village,  were  all  passed.  Perhaps, 
when  feeling  himself  thus  an  outcast  from  all 
the  endearments  of  life,  he  in  the  depression 
of  the  moment,  half  repented  the  step  which 
N  2 
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he  had  taken.  But  such  thoughts  now  came 
too  late  —  he  had  gone  too  far  to  recede.  — 
The  die  was  cast. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  compiler  of 
these  memoirs  to  enter  into  any  of  the  mili- 
tary details  of  that  memorable  campaign,  with 
which  all  are  so  well  acquainted,  and  from 
the  recollection  of  which  the  mind  of  every 
Englishman  must  still  turn  with  pain  and 
humiliation.  Towards  the  end  of  November 
1808,  Trevelyan  joined  his  gallant  friend  Sir 
John  Moore  at  Salamanca,  and  once  again, 
amid  the  excitement  of  a  military  life,  he  to 
a  degree  recovered  that  health  of  mind  which 
he  sought.  But  life  was  now,  he  felt,  gone  by 
with  him,  every  illusion  was  destroyed,  every 
hope  blighted,  and  it  was  only  when  for- 
getting himself,  and  thinking  of  his  children, 
that  he  could  still  look  upon  it  with  feelings  of 
even  transient  interest. 

How  little  had  either  Trevelyan  or  others 
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anticipated  the  melancholy  termination  to  the 
fatal  campaign  in  which  he  was  now  engaged  ! 
How  little  had  the  warm-hearted  Sir  Henry 
Williams,  when  so  strongly  urging  him  to  the 
scheme,  or  his  friend  Moore,  when  so  kindly 
accepting  his  volunteer  services,  contemplated 
the  horrors  to  which  he  would  be  exposed  ! 
And  they  were  horrors  peculiarly  calculated 
to  sicken  a  heart  overflowing  with  so  much  of 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  as  Trevelyan's, 
and  now  no  longer  steeled,  as  it  once  had  been, 
by  those  ardent  chivalrous  feelings  which  carry 
men  through  the  dreadful  details  of  war. — 
Glory  was  a  word  which  had  ceased  to  vibrate 
on  his  ear,  for  no  responsive  heart  now  echoed 
back  the  triumphant  sound,  and  it  could  there- 
fore no  longer  deafen  him  to  the  cries  of 
human  suffering. 

But  he  was  not  one  to  desert  a  friend  in 
the  hour  of  adversity ;  and  besides,  he  had 
scarcely  now  a  choice  as  to  his  own    conduct 
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Sir  John  Moore,  with  his  ill-fated  army,  was 
making  all  possible  speed  towards  the  coast; 
and  even  if  Trevelyan  had  abandoned  him, 
it  could  only  have  been  to  pursue  the  same 
route,  and  for  the  same  object. 

Not  long  after  Trevelyan  had  joined  head- 
quarters he  made  acquaintance  with  a  Colonel 
Lindsay,  whom  he  soon  discovered  to  be  the 
husband  of  Theresa's  pernicious  friend.  He 
too  had  experienced  disappointment  in  his 
married  life,  but  such  sorrows  had  set  lightly 
on  the  gay  heart  of  the  soldier,  and  in  the 
duties  and  distractions  of  his  profession  he  soon 
learned  to  jest  at  domestic  evils.  So  careless  a 
being  seemed  little  suited  to  one  of  Trevelyan's 
turn  of  mind,  little  likely  to  inspire  him  with 
interest ;  but  he  knew  that  Lindsay's  quick 
dark  eye  had  often  rested  on  Theresa's  be- 
loved countenance  —  that  his  ears  had  often 
heard  the  tones  of  her  bewitching  voice ;  and 
although  her  name  could  never  pass  his  own 
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lips,  yet  a  momentary  start,  which  he  some- 
times mistook  for  pleasure,  roused  his  deadened 
heart  when  it  was  accidentally  pronounced  by 
his  companion. 

Colonel  Lindsay,  on  his  part,  felt  himself 
immediately  and  irresistibly  attracted  towards 
the  melancholy  volunteer,  and  often  during 
their  long  and  painful  marches  he  sought  his 
society  in  preference  to  that  of  his  more  lively 
and  apparently  more  congenial  companions. 
Trevelyan  then  sometimes  for  a  moment  caught 
the  contagion  of  Lindsay's  gayer  spirit;  but 
oftener  the  scenes  by  which  they  were  now 
surrounded,  and  which  struck  so  painfully  on 
Trevelyan's  mind,  awed  into  seriousness  even 
that  of  his  thoughtless  friend. 

For  the  sights  and  sounds  of  distress  accu- 
mulated each  day  around  them.  Pursued 
by  a  merciless  enemy,  and  amid  all  the  mise- 
ries which  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue  can  in- 
flict,   Trevelyan    and  his   ill-fated  companions 
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were  hurried  over  heights  covered  with  snow, 
and  through  ravines  choked  up  with  broken 
ammunition  and  the  dead  bodies  of  man  and 
beast,  until  they  at  length,  on  the  11th  of 
January,  reached  Corunna.  It  was  not  be- 
fore the  14th  that  the  transports,  which  from 
a  total  ignorance  of  the  country  had  been 
mis-sent  to  Vigo,  hove  in  sight.  There  was 
no  time  now  to  be  lost ;  and  preparations 
for  embarkation  were  immediately  made,  the 
General  charging  Trevelyan  with  orders  to 
the  naval  officers  appointed  to  superintend 
these  arrangements,  and  laying  strict  injunc- 
tions on  himself  to  go  on  board  that  very 
night.  For  his  health  had  of  late  greatly  suf- 
fered from  all  he  had  undergone,  and  his 
anxious-minded  friend  had  more  than  once  ex- 
pressed his  solicitude  that  he  should  be  rescued 
from  the  sufferings  and  dangers  of  a  warfare, 
from  which  he  seemed  so  little  likely  to  de- 
rive any  glory. 
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"  Remember,  therefore,'1  added  the  General, 
after  having  explained  his  intentions  relative 
to  the  dispositions  of  the  army,  "  that  I  have 
your  solemn  promise  to  leave  these  shores  to- 
night ;  and  now  not  to  lose  more  time  with 
these  details,  ride  with  me  to  the  outposts,  as 
I  can  tell  you  by  the  way  how  I  think  the 
embarkation  of  the  sick  and  wounded  had 
best  be  effected." 

Trevelyan  mounted  his  horse,  and  attended 
his  gallant  friend  to  the  heights  on  which  the 
troops  were  posted.  It  was  soon  evident,  by 
the  movement  in  the  enemy's  ranks,  that  they 
were  getting  under  arms,  and  before  long  a 
heavy  cannonade  commenced. 

Sir  David  Baird's  division  was  placed  on 
the  left,  and  Sir  John  Moore  immediately  des- 
patched Colonel  Lindsay  to  him  with  some 
orders  relative  to  the  attack  which  he  anti- 
cipated. He  had  scarcely  been  gone,  when  a 
seeming  change  of  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
N  5 
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enemy  made  him  determine  on  altering  his 
own  plans,  and  calling  to  Trevelyan,  "  Laun- 
ceston  !"  said  he,  "  you  shall  do  me  one  more 
service  before  I  send  you  —  thank  God  —  safe 
home  to  your  country  and  family  ;  your 
horse  seems  fresh,  try  and  overtake  Lindsay, 
and  charge  him  to  give  this  to  Sir  David  ;" 
and  he  wrote  with  his  pencil  a  few  words  on 
a  torn  piece  of  paper. 

Trevelyan  immediately  putting  spurs  to  his 
horse,  galloped  off,  and  reached  Sir  David 
Baird  nearly  at  the  same  moment  with  Lind- 
say. He  delivered  his  message,  and  the  two 
friends  then  again  turned  their  horses  towards 
head-quarters.  "  I  embark  to-night,'7  said 
Trevelyan,  "  so  we  may  not  meet  till  in  Eng- 
land.—  Farewell!  —  God  bless  you,1' — and  he 
held  out  his  hand  to  Colonel  Lindsay. 

"  You  see,"  said  the  latter  gaily,  "  how 
wrong  you  were,  and  how  right  I  was,  when  I 
laughed    at    all    your    presentiments    of    evil. 
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Heaven  knows  we  have  lost  enough  of  our 
brave  companions,  but  you  at  least  will  now 
survive  to  tell  the  tale,  and  be  yourself  the 
bearer  of  a  certain  mysterious  locket,  which  I 
was  with  such  solemnity  to  deliver  to  your 
son." 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  the  light-hearted 
soldier  looked  gaily  in  Trevelyan's  face,  but 
he  found  no  corresponding  smile  in  his  abs- 
tracted countenance,  and  the  next  minute  a 
random  shot  whizzing  past  within  a  few  yards 
of  their  horses"'  heads,  they  both  involuntarily 
checked  their  speed.  "  By  the  Lord  Harry, 
that  was  touch  and  go,"  said  Lindsay ;  "  I 
think  we  had  better  make  all  the  haste  we 
can  to  our  post,  as  this  seems  to  be  a 
perilous  situation,  but  my  poor  jaded  beast  is 
so  soon  worn  out,  that  my  spurs  have  no 
longer  any  effect.  As  yours  appears  to  have 
still  some  life  remaining  in  him,  do  you  hurry 
to  the  General,   and   tell   him    that  Sir  David 
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perfectly  comprehends,  and  will  attend  to  his 
orders. 

Trevelyan  dashed  on  —  in  a  minute,  another 
ball  came  with  surer  mark  than  the  first,  for 
Lindsay  saw  him  immediately  stagger  and  fall 
from  his  horse.  He  rushed  up  to  him,  and 
raised  him  from  the  ground  ;  a  grape-shot  had 
entered  his  breast,  and  he  was  already  speech- 
less. He  however  recognised  his  friend  —  he 
grasped  his  hand — his  lips  moved  —  but  in 
vain,  he  could  not  articulate  a  word,  and  after 
a  momentary  struggle  for  breath,  he  expired 
without  a  groan. 

Colonel  Lindsay  called  to  some  soldiers  at 
a  little  distance  to  remove  his  body  to  the 
place  where  they  had  bivouacked  the  preceding 
night  ;  and  mounting  Trevelyan's  horse,  who 
untouched  had  remained  standing  by  his  fallen 
master,  he  hastened  to  deliver  his  message  to 
the  General,  informing  him  at  the  same  time 
of  the  death  of   Lord   Launceston.     He   then 
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returned  with  all  possible  speed  to  attend  to 
the  remains  of  his  friend  ;  and  when  he  a^ain 
reached  the  spot,  found  that  the  soldiers  had 
just  completed  the  melancholy  preparations  for 
interment,  while  Trevelyan's  lifeless  body, 
wrapped  in  his  cloak,  lay  on  the  blood-stained 
ground. 

Lindsay  raised  his  head,  and  assisted  by  the 
men,  was  about  to  lay  him  in  his  cold  bed, 
when  he  suddenly  recollected  his  often-repeated 
request  respecting  the  mysterious  trinket,  and 
hastily  unfolding  the  cloak,  while  even  his 
stout  heart  turned  sick  at  the  sight  of  the 
lacerated  bosom,  he  removed  from  Trevel- 
yan's  neck  the  black  ribbon  again  clotted  with 
his  blood. 

There  was  no  time  for  form  or  prayer  — 
the  enemy  themselves  paid  him  the  last  funeral 
honours  of  a  soldier,  as  their  shot  came  quick 
and  loud  over  his  grave.  To  hasten  the  work 
of  burial,    Colonel    Lindsay    with    his    sword 
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assisted  in  throwing  in  the  earth.  It  was  not 
without  a  shudder  that  he  saw  the  pale  features 
of  his  brave  companion  gradually  disappear 
beneath  the  crumbling  mould,  and  his  warm 
blood  curdled  when,  having  completed  his 
melancholy  task,  and  taking  a  last  look  of  the 
spot  before  quitting  it  for  ever,  he  fancied  he 
traced  in  the  raised  mound,  the  outlined  form 
of  his  friend. 

To  sights  like  these  the  soldier's  heart  be- 
comes hardened  ;  but  often  in  after  scenes  of 
peace,  they  revisit  the  mind  with  sensations  of 
horror  unfelt  at  the  time.  And  so  it  was 
with  Colonel  Lindsay  : — as  soon  as  he  had  per- 
formed the  last  duties  of  friendship,  he  again 
carelessly  joined  the  din  of  war,  and  unmoved, 
saw  many  a  brave  companion  fall  at  his  side ; 
but  when,  nine  years  afterwards,  he,  in  compli- 
ance with  Lord  Launceston's  injunction,  sought 
his  son,  and  traced  in  his  handsome  fresh 
young  face  those  same  features  which  he  had 
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himself  helped  to  mingle  with  the  dust,  that 
former  scene  of  blood  and  death  returned  so 
forcibly  and  painfully  to  his  imagination,  that 
for  a  minute  he  could  scarcely  explain  his 
errand. 

At  the  sight  of  the  ribbon,  discoloured  with 
blood,  and  which  the  boy  directly  guessed  to 
have  flowed  from  his  father's  heart,  his  cheek 
turned  pale,  and  he  held  the  locket  for  some 
time  in  his  hand,  awe-struck  and  unable  to 
speak.  "  Did  my  father  not  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  the  cypher  ?"  he  said  at  last :  "  it  is, 
I  see,  a  double  X^  ;  but  that  tells  me  no- 
thing ;  my  mother's  name  is  Augusta,  and 
I  therefore  know  of  no  one  to  whom  this  hair 
can  have  belonged,  unless,  indeed,  to  a  sister 
of  my  father's,  whom  I  remember,  when  chil- 
dren, we  all  called  Treevy." 

"  I  can  give  you  no  further  information," 
replied  Colonel  Lindsay ;  "  indeed  I  never 
thought    of  asking   for    any,    concluding   that 
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what  was  evidently  of  so  much  value  to  Lord 
Launceston,  could  be  no  novelty  to  his  family. 
He  frequently  charged  me  to  take  care  of  this 
locket  should  I  survive  him,  and  he  seemed 
from  the  first  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
he  should  never  return  home ;  but  all  he  said 
respecting  it  was,  that  you  were  to  wear  it 
for  his  sake,  and  that  I  was  not  to  deliver  it 
to  you  until  you  was  sixteen.1' 

This  sacred  relic  was  duly  appreciated  by 
young  St.  Ives,  now  Lord  Launceston,  who, 
though  a  mere  child  when  he  lost  his  father, 
had  ever  retained  for  him  a  most  romantic 
feeling,  so  much  so,  as  to  be  prompted  by  it 
(although  very  much  against  his  mother's 
wishes)  to  follow  his  footsteps  by  entering  the 
army.  At  the  time  of  Colonel  Lindsay's  first 
acquaintance  with  young  Launceston,  he  had 
just  obtained  his  commission,  and  full  of  war- 
like ardour,  he  eagerly  listened  to  the  de- 
tails of  his  father's  military  life,   determining 
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to  emulate  his  example.  But  the  pacific  state 
of  Europe,  since  that  time,  has  allowed  of  no 
such  self-devotion  in  defence  of  his  country  ; 
and  his  nearly  nominal  profession  now  only 
acts  as  a  mysterious  link  between  him  and  one 
whose  memory  he  almost  worships. 

Lady  Launceston  is  still  alive,  and  little 
changed  in  any  respect  by  the  additional  years 
which  have  passed  over  her.  She  was  much 
shocked  on  first  hearing  of  her  husband's  death, 
but  her  grief  seemed  gradually  to  wear  away 
with  her  weeds ;  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  un- 
disputed power  and  consequence,  she  is  pos- 
sibly now  a  happier  woman  as  a  widow,  than 
she  ever  was  as  a  wife.  She  lives  almost  en- 
tirely at  Trevelyan  Castle,  her  son  having  in 
a  great  measure  resigned  to  her  the  charge  of 
the  estate,  as,  from  his  different  pursuits,  he 
has  hitherto  had  little  opportunity  of  residing 
there  himself. 
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POSTSCRIPT  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

These  memoirs  of  the  Launceston  family 
began  at  Richmond,  and  at  Richmond  they 
shall  end. 

Many  changes  have  there  taken  place  since 
the  days  when  Trevelyan,  in  the  first  rap- 
tures of  an  engrossing  passion,  rowed  Theresa 
Howard  on  the  placid  waters  of  the  Thames. 

Miss  Trevelyan's  house  has  had  many  a 
tenant,  and  undergone  many  an  alteration.  Her 
next-door  neighbour,  the  relict  of  Lord  Lad- 
brook's  first  cousin,  is  still  alive,  but  has 
changed  her  residence  in  apprehension  of  damp 
from  the  river.  She  is  now  what  is  called 
"  a  wonderful  old  woman  ;"  that  is  to  say,  she 
is  at  near  ninety  as  much  interested  in  the 
concerns  of  this  life  as  if  there  were  no  other 
to  look  to ;  as  busy  about  her  neighbours1 
affairs,  as  keen  at  cards,  and  as  sharp  in  all 
matters  of  self-interest.     On  a  fine  day  she  is 
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still  to  be  seen  in  her  Bath  chair,  going  the 
round  of  her  numerous  friends  on  the  green 
and  the  hill,  the  regular  conveyer  and  retailer 
of  all  the  tittle-tattle  and  scandal  of  Richmond 
and  its  vicinity.  Her  memory,  however,  is  of 
late  much  impaired,  although  her  happy  con- 
sciousness of  superior  information  with  regard 
to  the  private  concerns  of  all  around  her,  re- 
mains in  full  force,  and  produces  occasionally 
strange  blunders  in  her  stories.  If,  for  instance, 
her  former  neighbour,  Miss  Trevelyan,  is  ever 
named,  she  regularly  asserts  that  she  had  a 
large  family  of  children,  on  which  account  she, 
and  all  the  respectable  part  of  the  community, 
had  refused  to  visit  her.  She  maintains  that 
Lady  Herbert  Leslie  was,  to  her  certain  know- 
ledge, a  natural  daughter  of  Lord  Launceston\s, 
a  mulatto,  and  a  woman  of  the  worst  possible 
character  besides ;  having  been  mistress  to  all 
Buonaparte's  generals  in  France,  and  then 
ended    her   career    by    running    off  with    Sir 
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Henry  Williams  from  Twickenham,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  poor  Lady  Williams  had  died 
of  a  broken  heart.  Lord  Launceston,  she  adds, 
was  the  only  one  of  the  family  with  whom  she 
(Mrs.  Hopkins)  had  ever  condescended  to  be 
acquainted,  as  he  was  a  very  gentlemanly  man, 
and  an  excellent  whist-player. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  the  editor  of  these 
pages  visited  the  scene  of  the  events  they  re- 
late. A  particularly  romantic  mood,  and  a 
beautiful  summer's  evening,  conspired  to  sug- 
gest the  pilgrimage,  and  its  first  object  was 
naturally  Theresa's  grave.  A  simple  stone, 
bearing  her  initials,  and  a  date,  alone  records 
her  former  existence.  The  tall  rank  grass 
waves  over  the  mound  where  so  much  loveli- 
ness now  lies  mouldering  in  decay,  and  few 
either  know  or  care  who  sleeps  below. 

Long  and  sad  was  the  train  of  thought 
awakened  by  this  neglected  tomb,  and  had  it 
not  been  forcibly  broken  in  upon  by  a  troop 
of  noisy  children  passing  through  the  church- 
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yard  on  their  return  from  school,  the  mourn- 
ful contemplation  would  not  even  then  have 
terminated. 

The  next  point  of  attraction  was  Miss  Tre- 
velyan's  former  home.  During  the  walk 
thither  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  every  ob- 
ject, and  every  sound,  appeared  so  unchanged 
by  the  lapse  of  years — the  pleasure-boats  still 
gaily  skimming  over  the  surface  of  the  waters — 
the  Twickenham  bells  ringing  their  wonted 
merry  peal,  that  imagination  conjured  up 
almost  visibly  the  forms  of  Trevelyan  and 
Theresa,  and  the  tones  of  her  guitar  accom- 
panying the  Venetian  Barcarola,  seemed  to 
vibrate  on  the  ear. 

But  this  pleasing  illusion  was  soon  rapidly 
dispelled,  for,  on  looking  over  the  low  parapet- 
wall  into  Miss  Trevelyan's  garden,  no  gay 
parterres  met  the  view;  the  bench  on  which 
she  used  to  spend  so  many  an  hour  had  disap- 
peared— and  the  Catalpa  tree  was  gone  ! 
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How  painful  it  is  thus  to  trace  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  every,  even  inanimate,  object 
connected  with  by-gone  days ;  to  have  the  sad 
conviction  forced  upon  us  that 

Our  joyous  hours  are  passed  away, 
And  many  a  heart  which  then  was  gay, 
Within  the  tomb  now  darkly  dwells, 
And  hears  no  more  those  evening  bells ! 


THE    END. 
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